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PREFACE. 



A STBONQ desire to visit distant lands, to travel 
beyond European confines, had long remained with 
me an unfulfilled wish, a dream unrealised, and 
possibly might have so continued had not an unex- 
pected break down in health compulsorily settled the 
matter, and a trip to the other side of the world 
became an accomplished fact, bringing about in a 
satisfactory manner that, restoration to former self 
which can be so fully appreciated in a spirit of 
thankfulness where life has hung tremblingly in the 
balance. Partly for amusement, and partly with a 
view to interest others, I kept a record of 
passing events, and the writing of my "Log" 
served to while away pleasantly many an hour which 
might otherwise have hung heavily on my hands. 
Well aware that as a literary effort it is open to 
considerable criticism, I am at the same time hopeful 
that it is not wholly destitute of the merit of 
interest, and that some pleasure, however slight in 
degree, may be derived from a perusal of the account 
of my experiences " 'Keath Southern Skies." 

J. W. 

Absemblt Street, DuMrBiBS, 
Sept, 1882. 



ITEATH SOUTHERN SKIES. 




jHE gloomy year of Eighteen Hundred and 
Eighty-one, which, in the south and west 
of Scotland, had been ushered in amid 
snow and ice, its middle existence glad- 
dened only by a single week of sunshiny 
summer weather, was drawing to a close 
under the soul -depressing influences of 
almost continuously bad weather, when, in order to 
get rid, if possible, of the effects of a somewhat 
lengthened illness, I determined upon undertaking 
a voyage to the Antipodes. Securing a berth in the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company's ship ' Liguria,' 
I left Dumfries on the 1st December, so that I might 
have ample time for the transaction of business in 
London before my departure on the 8th, the adver- 
tised date of sailing. Only a few years ago at that 
season of the year from Dumfries to London by rail 
would have been a very trying journey to a person 
not in robust health, but, thanks to Midland lUil- 
way enterprise, the comforts of one's own room at 
home are all but secured in the Pullman Gar. By 
means of hot water pipes, connected with a stove 
placed out of sight at one end of the car, a comfort- 
able and even degree of temperature is maintained 
in all weathers. 

At 11.25 a.m. on the 8th of December, 1881, I 
left Penohurch Street, London, in a large special 



train which conveyed passengers and accompanying 
friends to Gravesend, opposite to which, in the 
river, lay the ' Liguria,' she having cleared oat of 
dock on the previous day. We were conveyed on 
board by two steam tenders, in the first of which 
were the first and second-class passengers, the 
steeragepassengers coming off in the other. Although 
the heavy luggage had been previously put on board 
the ship as she lay in dock, the smaller and more 
portable articles belonging to the passengers 
formed quite a pile on the tender's deck. The 
passengers and luggage safely on board, orders were 
given for those going ashore in the tender to leave 
the ship, and then ensued a scene particularly 
saddening even to those who had before this got 
through the bitterness ef parting from friends 
beloved and dear. The bitter anguish depicted on 
many a face, the blinding tears which flowed in 
unrestricted stream from many an eye as the tenders 
slowly left the ship, and the round after round 
of loud and hearty cheering from tender and ship, all 
bore evidence of the intensity and depth of feeling 
stirring the souls of those participating in the 
saddening scene. Some little disappointment was 
experienced and expressed by some when it became 
known that we should not leave our anchorage till 
the following morning, but to the majority it came 
like a sense of relief that the first night aboard should 
be spent with the ship at anchor, and free from 
motion. Wet, drizzling, and miserable was our 
first experience of the weather, but as progress was 
made down the Channel it cleared off, and the night 
became clear overhead. The swell on the sea in the 
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Channel produced a perfeot epidemic of mat de mer, 
with all its attendant miBeries, which I was, how- 
ever, fortunate enough to escape. Smaller by 
degrees and beautifully less became the attendance 
at table in the saloon, and to many a sick and weary 
one our brief stay at Plymouth was an inexpressible 
relief. In the bay at Plymouth, whilst waiting for 
the tender with passengers who had preferred to 
join the ship there, instead of risking the discomforts 
of the Channel, those on board the ' Liguria ' had 
ample opportunity to closely scrutinise the fleet of 
shipping lying around, the breakwater, and defences 
of the harbour. Not far from the ' Liguria ' lay one 
of the large steamers of the Union line bound for 
South Africa. .. She received her last complement of 
passengers, and sailed about an hour before us, 
but we overtook and passed her during the after- 
noon. We left Plymouth about 3 p.m., the weather 
being fine, with very little motion on the ship, 
and early next morning a slight roll was the 
only indication that we had entered the treacherous 
waters of the dreaded Bay of Biscay, which for once 
was on its good behaviour, for during the whole 
passage across it, its surface, though scarcely so 
placid as a mill-pond, was yet so quiescent that one 
of the officers remarked that we might cross it forty 
times and not find it so calm. After leaving the 
waters of the Bay of Biscay, which we did about 
midnight on the 11th, there was a slight increase in 
the roughness of the sea, which made the ship roll 
about in a most uncomfortable manner, but as most 
of us by this time had got our ' sea legs ' it became a 
greater source of amusement than discomfort. The 



' Ligaria ' is a magnifioent ship of 4666 tons barihen, 
with engines of 4000 horse power, and au average 
rate of speed of 14 knots per hour. Her screw, 
whioh is of steel, weighs 16 tons, is 21 feet in 
diameter, making 50 revolutions per minute, eaoh 
revolution propelling the ship 27 feet. Built on the 
Clyde by John Elder & Go. in 1874, she is in all 
respects a noble specimen of the naval architecture 
for which Glasgow has a world-wide reputation. 
Huge as are her proportions her motion became 
none of the steadiest, her decks repeatedly assum- 
ing an angle whioh made locomotion both difficult 
and dangerous. 

In this state of matters one particularly lively 
individual — a youthful Scotchman — who two days 
before had been a victim to sea sickness, became 
exceedingly vivacious, his chief amusement being 
the cutting of lashings of deck chairs, so that when 
the ship gave a roll the occupants went sprawling 
all over the deck. Much interest was excited by 
the movements of a shoal of porpoises through which 
the ship passed, and as they leaped clean out of the 
water and over the tops of the waves they strongly 
reminded one of horses leaping hurdles in a steeple- 
chase. On the first day out from Plymouth the distance 
run was 303 miles, and at noon on the 12th our 
position was in lat. 41.2 by long. 11.35, the distance 
run on the previous day being 330 miles, the 
immense engine-power, supplemented by the force 
exerted by her wide-spreading canvas, sending the 
ship along at a very rapid rate. 

Bee, 14.— No incident worth noting. The passen- 
gers are beginning to get better acquainted with eaoh 



other, and as this becomes the case it appears evident 
that we are indeed a very mixed assemblage, and there 
are not awantiog one or two specimens of the ffenus 
cad, who, to judge from present appearances, are not 
likely to add lustre to the land which they are 
leaving, if not for their own, at least for its good. 
The majority, however, seem to be agreeable people. 
The position of the ship at noon to-day was in 
lat. 86'12 S., long. 14.55 W. ; distance ran during 
the 24 hoars, 330 miles, or at the rate of 18f miles 
per hour. 

Deo, 15.— The weather continues delightful, the 
air cool and pleasant, with just sufficient heat to 
make being on deck exceedingly agreeable. Now 
that we are really settled down, let me briefly 
describe the routine of daily life on board. The 
noises overhead generally awake us at a somewhat 
early hour. The decks are washed down every 
morning, and this is a part of his duties in'which an 
ordinary Jack Tar seems to take especial delight. 
Only get a few inches of water over the decks, and 
an unlimited supply from a good going hose, which 
knows its business, and sticks to it, and he will swish 
and splash amoDgst it with bare feet, and keep on at it 
and wander in and out of it and ruminate and 
luxuriate ; nay, verily, I think Jack's ideas of the 
happiness of a future state must somehow (however 
remotely) have mixed up with them visions of 
irrigation. Holystoning the decks also goes on 
occasionally, and this (for the sleeper underneath, 
pleasant process) usually commences about 5 a.m. 
Fancy a full bodied Graignair granite paving sett, 
with an iron band round it and a long handle 
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attaohed, and a fall-bodied sailor at the other end of 
the handle, hauling it backwards and forwards over 
a wooden floor immediately overhead, and an idea is 
at onoe formed of the pleasurable sensations which 
the process is likely to create, and the strong 
language which it is calculated to evoke. These 
morning operations are powerful incentives to early 
rising, and especially in warm latitudes the early 
morning spent on deck is very pleasant. The break- 
fast bell rings at nine, and by that time most people 
are ready for it. The spare hours between meals are 
spent in reading, writing, or in the indulgence in 
such amusements as the ship affords, such as draughts, 
chess, cards, deck quoits, &c. Various sports, such 
as walking matches, the tug of war, &g., also help to 
fill up the time, and in the evenings there is 
frequently dancing on deck. Luncheon is served at 
one p.m., dinner at six p.m., and tea at eight p.m., 
and all lights must be out at eleven p.m. The food 
provided is really first-class, the variety large, and 
attendance very good. The ship carries as many live 
bullocks, sheep, turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, &c., as 
would stock a small farm. There is a bakery aboard 
and consequently an abundance of fresh bread 
of all kinds. There is no difficulty in satisfying 
the most fastidious appetite, and, indeed, if the 
sleeping accommodation be excepted all the comforts 
of a first-class hotel are at our disposal. The sleep- 
ing cabins are, however, very small, and usually 
contain four berths each, though the whole of these 
may not be occupied, and if so, so much the better 
for the comfort of the others. In this respect I am 
fortunate enough to have only one companion. 



the young Scot already referred to, and a very 
pleasant and agreeable little fellow he is. For any 
one fond of the stady of haman oharacter 
there is to be found on board ample material for the 
indulgence in this by no manner of means unin- 
teresting pastime; and the lessons to be learned 
from a close observation of the various dispositions 
must lead even a superficial observer to conclude 
that the frailties and weaknesses of mankind cling to 
the race wherever, and under whatever circumstances 
they may be placed. But this is a digression, and to 
resume, let me say a word or two respecting the 
officers. The Captain (Cenlan) is an Irishman, the 
chief -officer (Mr Wylie) is an Englishman, and the 
second officer (Mr Tetylor) a Scotchman, hailing from 
Peterhead, so that in the three seniors we have the 
three Nationalities represented. The third and 
fourth officers (Messrs Richards and Harding) are 
Englishmen. From the Captain downwards to the 
meanest hand aboard one meets with nothing but 
the most courteous and gentlemanly treatment. 
The stewards are a set of the smartest fellows I ever 
saw, and the way in which they manage to run 
about and attend to the tables, carrying dishes, &o., 
when the ship is rolling, and when to keep the dishes 
on the tables frames of wood — fiddles they are called 
— are required, is positively marvellous, and would 
puzzle the smartest hotel waiter to imitate. 

Dee, 16. — ^During the last twenty-four hours 
the distance run has been 345 miles. We 
are now in latitude 20.45 N., longitude 23.13 W., 
and expect to come to anchor at St. Vincent, 
Cape de Yerde Islands (distant 2252 miles from Ply- 



mouth) aboat 8 a.m. to-morrow. Oar object in 
calling at St. Yiooeot is to take in a supply of coal. 
The place is a regular coal depdt, shipments of 
Welsh steam-coal being constantly sent out to supply 
outward and homeward bound steamers. 

Dee, 17. — When the steward entered our 
cabin this morning to supply the wasbstands as usual 
with fresh water he announced to us that we were 
inside the harbour of St. Vincent, and would anchor 
in about half-an-hour. Going on deck, we found 
that we were inside a completely land-locked natural 
harbour, in which lay a large fleet of shipping, includ- 
iner two men-of-war (one Prench, and the other 
German), several large merchant steamers, and 
quite a crowd of sailing ships, engaged in carrying 
Welsh steam-coal. In approaching the harbour we 
have passed between the islands of St. Vincent and 
San Antonio, the latter of which is a mountain 
range 7000 feet high and 30 miles long. St. Vin- 
cent is but naked rock, sharp, jagged, and precipi- 
tous, the highest point of it under 3000 feet. Bleak, 
barren, and desolate looked the range of hills and 
rocks surrounding the bay, not a patch of vegetation 
being visible from the water edge to the irregularly 
serrated summits of the mountain chain. In the 
other islands of the Cape de Verde group vegetation is 
luxuriant, oranges, lemons, bananas, sugar cane, &c., 
growing in great abundance. At the head of the 
bay stands the little picturesque town of St. Vincent, 
and as the operation of coaling is a very dirty one— 
the dust flying about everywhere — we were glad to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of going ashore in 
one of the native boats, rowed by sturdy black 
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boatmen. Scarcely had the ' Liguria ' come to an 
anchor before she was surrounded by coal barges filled 
with bag^ of coal, and literally swarming with black 
lumpers, who shouted, gesticulated, and chattered 
a sort of Portuguese patois in a most amusing man- 
ner. The coal barges are towed out to the ship full 
and back to the shore empty by dilapidated-looking 
steam launches, which puff and struggle as if in the 
last stage of chronic asthma, uttering occasional 
sounds as if each carried a fog-whistle troubled with 
the croup. The bags hoisted on board by a steam 
windlass are emptied into the coal bunkers and stowed 
by these sable gentry aforementioned. The native 
population of St. Tincent is black, and of a very low 
type of humanity, miserably clothed, the youths of 
both sexes generally being able to boast of a torn and 
disgustingly dirty shirt only, the children naked as 
they came into the world. Their food consists chiefly 
of dark bread, bananas, fish, rice, and Indian corn. 
The shops and restaurants are miserable failures, and 
as for a decent hotel one may look for it in vain. 
Everywhere you are beset with black children holding 
out their hands and jabbering ' a penny,' ' a penny ;' 
their bigger brethren carrying on the begging trade 
in another way by swarming around the ship and 
diving from boats for silver thrown over by the 
passengers. Coppers they won't look at, but as soon 
as white money is thrown there is a spring and a 
plunge and the coin is caught before it has time to 
sink. By six p.m. all those who had gone ashore 
returned to the ship, and in one or two instances the 
effects of a too free indulgence in Madeira was quite 
evident, which was the less remarkable when the 
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number of passeDgers is considered. There are over 
600 on board, and nearly all went ashore, and seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy the visit, notwithstanding the 
heat which was somewhat intense. 

Dec, 18. — The ship weighed anchor this morning 
about five o'clock, and steamed out of the Bay of 
St. Vincent, and before many of the passengers were 
astir the Island was far out of sight behind ; but it 
was not until nightfall that we were clear of the 
others, passing outwards, between the two most 
southern of the group, and so close to one of them 
that there was no difficulty in making out through 
the glass the cultivated slopes here and there 
amongst the surrounding sterility and barrenness 
and the lonely dwellings on the bleak hill sides. 
Passed a sailing ship with all her canvas set. 
She was steering northwards, and was soon 
out of sight, and we were again 'alone on the 
waste of waters ' three thousand miles from home. 
Home, how sweet the word, how dear are all its 
loved and loving associations, its very mention 
kindling within us feelings which thrill, and 
sympathies which hallow its tenderest recollec- 
tions. To-day, for the first time, saw flying 
fish skimming about like swallows, which, in 
their flight, they more closely resemble than any- 
thing else. They rise out of the water, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in crowds, now alighting almost 
in an instant, at other times after a flight of perhaps 
a hundred yards. The weather continues to get 
warmer as we approach the Equator, and the clear, 
pure, and beautiful atmosphere makes every one on 
board lively and vivacious. The love of fun under 
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sQoh pleasant ciroumstances is apt to beoome con- 
tafifious, an^d a very striking exemplification of this 
ooourred to-daj. Among the saloon passengers we 
have a raw Scotohman, a U.F. minister from 
Aberdeenshire, whom I shall call the Bev. Verdant 
Oreen. He appears to be about 26 years of age, but 
of the world and its ways is ignorant to an almost 
incredible degree. He is sent out to New South 
Wales by a Presbyterian Society, the exeoutiYe of 
which must have a wretched opinion of the mental 
capacity and spiritual destitution of the Colonists 
when such a brilliant specimen is dispatched to 
minister to them in spiritual things; and X feel 
assured that if some of our^oody goody people in the 
old country, who are ever ready at a moment's 
notice to become ecstatic over missionary enterprise 
abroad, could behold this 'bright and shining 
light,' the possibility of bow easy it is to misapply 
the contributions of the good-intentioned would even 
to them become manifestly evident. The Sev. 
Verdant, who is a firm believer in the existence of a 
regiment of Horte Marines^ simply because he was 
told by a waggish passenger that troops of them 
were distributed over the British Fleet, was 
put into a dreadful state of fear and alarm 
when in solemn tones it was announced 
to him that the peaceable merchant vessel 
just passed was nothing 'but a bloodthirsty 
pirate,' one of a numerous lot with which these seas 
abounded. That he was a firm believer in such an 
absurdity soon became known to all the others in 
the saloon, and every one with whom he conversed 
had something new to add to the list of horrors and 
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atrocities of whioh these buocaoeers were capable. 
He was thoroughly persuaded that the piratical craft 
was simply dodging about, and would assuredly 
pursue and probably board us during the night. To 
him a quiet chat betwixt the captain and another of 
the ship's officers appeared to be a solemn consulta- 
tion as to the best means of putting the ship in a 
state of defence for the protection of life and property. 
In such a condition of nervous fear was he that he 
dared not go on deck alone, and the sudden popping 
of a soda water cork nearly made him jump off his 
seat. 

Dec. 19. — This morning the plot began to thicken, 
and many were his congratulations on our escape, 
which was supposed to have been made through a 
bank of fog during the night, and it was hinted 
to him that a letter of thanks to the captain for his 
skilful extrication from threatened danger of the 
ship and all aboard would be a most appropriate pro- 
ceeding. In this he cordially concurred, and readily 
agreed to draw up the document, which he did, and 
submitted to us for approval. In the smoke room 
the plot was now matured, and after the course of 
action had been decided upon his reverence was sent 
for, a chairman and clerk to the meeting appointed 
in his presence, several speeches made as to the 
commendability of acknowledging the ability and 
daring of our commander. All this was discussed, 
and after motion and amendment had been voted on 
to give the affair a genuine appearance, it was 
resolved that, by virtue of his clerical office, the 
Bev. Yerdant Green should be deputed to present to 
our commander at lunch time the following letter 
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which, for the fun of the thing, was signed by nearly 
all the saloon psssengers, the Eev. Verdant adding 
to his signature the letters M.A., which I could not 
help suggesting must be held to mean ' Mortal 
Ass.' The Captain having been duly made aware of 
what was in the wind, all waited in eager expectancy 
for the conclusion of luncheon, when the Bev. 
Verdant, having been duly announced, rose from the 
table, and walking round the saloon to where the 
captain sat, and prefacing it by a few remarks, pro- 
ceeded solemnly, and with pure native Aberdeen- 
shire twang, to read aloud the following precious 
document, which he had spent a considerable portion 
of the forenoon in composing : — 

* We, the undersigned passengers on board the s.8. 
" Liguria," beg to tender our best thanks and warmest 
gratitude to Captain Conlan and his efficient staff of 
officers for the skilful seamanship, calm and intrepid 
bearing displayed in successfully eluding the move- 
ments of a piratical vessel off the coast of one of the 
Verde Islands on Sunday, the 18th December, 1881, 
and thus preserving so splendid a ship, with so much 
property and so many lives, from such imminent 
peril/ (Signed), &c. 

Captain Conlan, entering fully into th6 spirit of the 
proceedings, with a face beaming all over with 
suppressed mirth, returned thanks for the expres- 
sion of confidence, and especially thanked 
the rev. gentleman for the manner in which 
he had discharged his part in the pro- 
eeedingsy assuring him that a document of so 
much value was specially prized, and would be 
jealously preserved and brought out and read as 
suitable opportunity offered. The effect upon all in 
the saloon, except the hoaxed one himself, can be 
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more easily imagined than described. Every one 
was perfectly convulsed with laughter, except the 
victim, who, in sweet unconsciousness of what an 
egregious ass he had just made of himself, seemed 
quite delighted with his own importance. It is 
superfluous to say that he is likely to have a lively 
time of it during the remainder of the voyage, and, 
whilst all of us are far from being perfect, when 
there is no such thing as human perfection, still to 
geniuses of the Bev. Verdant Green type apply with 
striking force the words of Burns — 

O, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us, 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, &c., &c. 

Bee, 20. — To-day we are in lat. 7.29 N., long. 
17.29. W., or within 100 miles of Liberia on the west 
coast of Africa, a most unhealthy portion of it. The 
atmosphere is close, sultry, and stifling, with an 
unpleasant miasmatic haze which the Captain informs 
us comes right away from the land. At our present 
rate of speed we shall be clear of it by to-morrow, 
and will not be again in such proximity to the shore 
until very near to the Gape of Good Hope. The 
thermometer on deck under the shade of the awnings 
to-day registered over 80 degs., and the lightest 
apparel seems almost too heavy. The distance run 
during the last 24 hours has been 322 miles. 

J)ec, 21. — Although the thermometer stands at 80 
degs., as it did yesterday, there is a pleasant breeze 
on deck, the atmosphere being much clearer and less 
oppressive. We are right abreast of Cape Palmas, 
and will cross the Equator to-morrow forenoon. A 
meeting of the saloon passengers has been held and 
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a oommittee appointed for the purpose of getting up 
amusements, &o., and our first ' blow out ' takes 
place on boxing night. It is to take the form of a 
dramatio performance, champagne supper, and ball, 
and there is also some talk of establishing a news- 
paper—the first number of which is to appear on the 
same evening. It is to be hoped that all this will 
have the effect of breaking down some of the barriers 
of false pride and exclusiveness with which a small 
section is content to be surrounded. Some little 
petty jealousies exist among the lady passengers, and 
the result is that the piano in the saloon remains 
untouched, and whatever musical talent there may 
be amongst them remains unused, and music's magio 
power lies dormant and dead, exercising none of its 
sweet and enchanting influences. Pity it is that 
people thrown together for the first time, and bound 
to remain together for some little time, cannot hiy 
aside these silly weaknesses and make themselves and 
others more happy and comfortable. 

Dec, 22.— Yesterday afternoon we had several 
showers, and the rain came down as only tropical 
rain can come. I have seen thunder-showers descend 
in straight downpour fashion far away up among the 
Galloway hills about Loch Dee, but these were mere 
Scotch mists in comparison. - Thanks, however, to 
the awnings, which seem to be rain-proof as well as 
sun-proof, one was able to remain on deck perfectly 
sheltered. We crossed the Line this morning at 7.30. 
The sea is as calm as it usually is in Loch Long or 
Loch Fyne during the summer months, the weather 
being beautifully fine, and not too hot, the 
thermometer still at 80 degs. in the shade. 
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Passed through a shoal of porpoises, which was 
soon left behind, bat the flying fish are round us in 
all directions. The U.P. parson, having been duly 
crammed, fully believes that their eggs are deposited 
on the surface of the water, and hatched by the heat 
of the sun. At noon we were in lat. 0.36 S., long. 
10.53 W. ; distance run during the last 24 hours, 
303 miles. 

Dec. 23. -—There is a nice breeze blowing this 
morning, which makes life on deck very pleasant. 
Down in the saloon and in the cabins the heat would 
be almost insufferable but for the simple but ingeni- 
ous contrivance of a scoop-like shape which can be 
fitted into the port holes, the scoop mouth projecting 
beyond ^the sides of the ship, and catching the air 
eurrent created by the vessel's progress, the cool 
atmosphere being thrown inwards in refreshing 
stream. There is an abundant supply of ice on 
board, which is very acceptable, as are such things 
as oranges, lemons, &c., which are supplied in plenti- 
ful profusion. 

Dec. 24. — To-day busy fingers are at work decor- 
ating the saloon with festoons of coloured papers^ 
and, considering that we are far on the bosom of the 
South Atlantic, evergreens are out of the q^iestion, 
but the orthodox mistletoe is not awanting, and 
seems likely in the course of a few days to influence 
materially the demand for Gape Town gloves. The 
new literary adventure, the Liguria Gossip, was 
launched this afternoon. There being no printing 
press on board, it was written throughout, and illus- 
trated with pencil sketches, cleverly exoeuted by an 
artist who happens to be one of the passengers. It is 
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intended to be a ' weekly/ and, as might be expected 
some of the contributions in the first issue are rather 
of a ioeahly character, although on the whole the paper 
is a pretty creditable production. During the after* 
noon some little excitement was created by a sharp 
ringing of the fire-bell, and an instantaneous rush of 
the crew to their various stations with fire-hose, 
buckets, blankets, extincteurs, &c. There was no 
fire, however, but simply the exercise of the crew as 
a fire brigade. Everyone has his station, and imme- 
diately after the bell has rung the roll is called and 
every man at his particular post must answer to his 
name. ' Fire on the starboard bow,' shouts the Gap- 
tain — the boatswain seizes the nozzle, the men the 
hoBe,and off they rush, and woe betide any unfortunate 
passenger who gets in their way, as he stands a pretty 
fair chance of being knocked down in the organized 
rush. Next follows what is called 'Boat station 
drill,' and every man is expected to be found oppo- 
site the ship's boat to which he belongs. The utility 
of all this is very apparent, as without a complete 
system there would, in the case of a fire or wreck, 
be hopeless and perhaps fatal confusion. A concert 
for Christmas eve having been organised in the 
second saloon, the first saloon passengers gave their 
attendance, in response to an invitation. The musi- 
cal display was of more than an average character, 
and it gives me no small degree of pleasure to 
chronicle the fact that the sweetest singer amongst 
them was a young lady from Dumfries, the bewitch- 
ing manner in which she sang ' Gomin' through the 
rye ' and ' Annie Laurie,' calling forth hearty encores 
from the audience. 
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Sunday, 26th Dec— Christmas morniog, and as 
if to aooord better with past experienoes of Christ- 
mas weather the atmosphere is cooler, the 
thermometer registeriog only 76 degrees in the 
shade. At 10.30 a.m. a master of the whole ship's 
oompanj in uniform took place on the quarter 
deck. The roll was called over, and the men 
inspected, after which, at the shrill sound of 
the boatswain's whistle, they fell out of rank, 
and marched off to resume their various duties. 
At 10.16 divine service, according to the Church 
of England ritual, was commenced, the chief 
officer officiating. The piano, which had been 
previously brought on deck, took the place of an 
organ, and a very passable amateur choir led the 
musical part. Our lat. to-day is 1244 S. ; long. 
1*8 W., having run 638 miles during the last two 
days. 

Dec, 27.— Christmas has been celebrated on board 
in quite a gay fashion. Following the second saloon 
concert came the first saloon demonstration last 
night, the proceedings commencing with an 
amateur dramatic performance. A temporary 
theatre was extemporised on the quarter deck, the 
construction being superintended by the captain and 
chief officer. Canvas was the material employed for 
the walls and roof, the whole being gaily decorated 
with flags of every nation, lining the entire inside. 
Considering the material available, the performance 
was very creditable, and seemed to be thoroughly 
enjoyed by the audience, composed of passengers 
from the first and second saloons. Next followed 
dancing and refreshments, and at eleven supper was 
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•erred in the saloon. Considerable dissatisfaction 
was expressed at the absence of the captain and all 
his oflBoers except the fourth. It appears 
that the purser, who has a rather exagge- 
rated idea of his own importance, took 
offence at not having his usual seat reserved for him, 
and declined to be present. The captain, who seems 
to entertain the idea that whether right or wrong he is 
bound to support the purser, also declined, and the 
other officers of course were bound to follow the 
captain's lead, Mr Harding, the fourth officer, 
attending quite in ignorance of what had occurred. 
The whole affair was exceedingly childish, and to-day 
there is an attempt in high quarters to smooth things 
over. One cannot help regretting that an experienced 
officer like Captain Conlan should submit to be led 
by the nose to support any one under his command 
in conducting himself in such a silly, schoolboy-like 
fashion. 

Dee, 80.— At 7 p.m. came to anchor in Table Bay 
opposite Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope ; but as 
there was a considerable sea running, going ashore 
was deferred till the morning. 

"Dee, 81.— The heavy sea and high wind materially 
interferes with taking aboard the coal which we 
called here to obtain, as since mid-day none of the 
smaller boats have ventured off from the shore, so 
the work has to be carried on by the only two steam 
lighters available. Cape Town, the capital of Cape 
Colony, originally built by the Dutch, occupies a 
orescent-shaped position on the shore of the Bay 
at the foot of Table Mountain, 4000 feet in height, 
but overhanging the town, with cliA so sheer that 
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it looks as if one were standing on its summit no 
difficalty would be experienced in projecting a stone 
into its main street. Lying in the bay, and along- 
side the jetties^ are numbers of ships, and amongst 
them the ' Gorola ' German man-of-war. From the 
Gape there is weekly steam communication with 
England by the Castle and Union Lines, both of 
which carry the mails. 

January 1, 1882. — New-Tear's-Day, bright^ 
beautiful, and with a hot sun overhead. Hew 
strange it seems to one fresh from the colds and 
discomforts of a northern winter. Fancy delicious 
strawberries, peaches, plums, grapes, &c., on New- 
Year's-Day, and then an idea may be formed of the 
climate here. The hot weather generally sets in 
about Christmas, and lasts about a couple of months, 
and is much too relaxing and very trying to invalids, 
and this applies to Cape Colony generally. In some 
parts of the Orange Free^ State the climate is, how- 
ever, very fine, but difficult of access. Away from 
he sea board all the travelling has to be done in 
Cape carts, each drawn by from four to eight horses or 
mules, or in waggons drawn by bullocks. Hotel 
accommodation on the roads is very bad, and camp* 
ing out a frequent experience. All this is very 
uncomfortable and very expensive, and not at all for 
invalids. I am induced to write this, because being 
in the same latitude as Australia it might be sup- 
posed to possess all that Colony's health advantages^ 
which it most certainly does not. All those who 
have been ashore returned to the ship in the expec- 
tation that we were to leave by 8 a.m., but as nearly 
all the coal heavers— black and white— are suffering 
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more or less from ' Newyearia,' which amoDgst them 
has assumed quite an epidemic form, it is more than 
probable that coaling will not be completed to-daj. 
Ashore the passengers amused themselves in various 
ways, but most of the saloon people have penetrated 
by rail, &o., short distanoesjnto the country, which 
outside Cape Town is very pretty. Numbers ob- 
taining orders at the Government office visited the 
captive Zulu king, Getewayo. He and his wives are 
located at what appears to be something like a small 
farm house about four miles from Cape Town, 
guarded by a single sentry. Through an interpreter 
he eagerly enters into conversation, and seems quite 
pleased to receive visitors. His wives as eagerly 
dispose of articles made by them, such as necklaces, 
&c. Their clothing is somewhat scanty, and not 
altogether according to the latest Parisian fashion, 
and the visitor takes his leave not at all impressed 
with exalted ideas of Zulu ez-Soyalty. 

January 2.— Got under weigh this morning 
about five o'clock, and the sound of the engines 
again in motion was a welcome one to everybody. 
Owing to the dust and dirt inseparable from coaling 
operations all the port-holes have to be closed, so that 
in hot weather every part of the ship is very close, 
stufify, and uncomfortable. A stiff breeze is 
blowing, and the ship rolls a good deal. 

January 4. — A lovely morning, with a nice, 
fresh breeze, and although the ship rolls a little, it 
is not productive of much inconvenience, and we are 
getting along pretty rapidly. During the 24 hours 
preceding noon to-day the 'Liguria,' steadied by 
canvas, ran a distance of 846 miles. 
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January 7. — Daring the last two days the 
weather has been wet and miserable, and there 
seems at present no proepect of a change for the 
better. This afternoon there was the usual fire 
station exercise, but beyond that there has been 
nothing to break the dreary monotony of the last few 
days. Weather such as this drives people to the 
shelter of the saloon, and to their wit's end to find 
expedients for killing time. 

Sunday, January 8. — Weather still wet, with 
a rolling sea, and everybody feeling more or 
lees uncomfortable. Occasionally as the ship rolls 
the screw gets olean out of the water, and revolves at 
a tremendous rate, making the vessel shake very 
much, the vibration being felt most unpleasantly in 
the saloon and sleeping cabins aft. Divine service 
was conducted this morning in the saloon, the chief 
officer, as usual, officiating. We have two 
Protestant clergymen and a Catholic priest on board, 
but as yet none of them have aired their eloquence ; 
but I imagine that in the case of one of them at 
least we have not lost much. Owing to the wet 
morning there was no muster of the crew. 

January 9. — The ship rolled about most 
wretchedly during the night, and sleep was with 
many almost an impossibility, and at the best was 
disturbed and unrefreshing. On account of the 
heavy sea which was running, all the port-holes had 
to be kept closed, and in consequence the heat in the 
sleeping cabins was well nigh intolerable — ^indeed, 
taking everything round, last night was the most 
unpleasant we have had since the commencement 
of the voyage. We are now in latitude 
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41*8 S., longtitude 62*21 E., and in this part 
of the southern ocean bad weather is, during 
the winter months, the rule and not the 
exception. Immense numbers of albatross keep 
following in the wake of the ship, but at the 
speed we are going it is no use trying to catch anj. 
In sailing ships, when going slowly, passengers 
amuse themselves fishing for them,and great numbers 
are caught. A strong fish hook, attached to a long 
line, is baited with a piece of pork and floated clear 
of the broken water astern. The birds seize the bait 
and are caught and hauled aboard, this occasionally 
requiring the services of two or three people to 
accomplish, but it is a safer plan to drown them 
before bringing them on to the deck. Some of them 
will measure 16 feet across the wings from tip to tip, 
and a blow from one of their wings would almost 
break a man's arm ; and in the case of a man falling 
overheard, two or three of them have been known to 
swoop down upon him and tear his brains out before 
a boat oould be lowered for his rescue. The wind is 
fortunately fair, and under steam and canvas we 
made during the last 24 hours a run of 335 miles. 

Jan, 10. — Weather completely changed for the 
better, the sun is again shining brilliantly, the rolling 
has ceased, and with a fair wind the biggest run of 
the voyage was made during the 24 hours preceding 
noon to-day, viz., 849 miles. We are at this time in 
lat. 41.3 8., long. 76.4 E., almostdae south of St. Paul's 
Island, and as I write this the time by the sun is 
12.45 p.m., and the luncheon bell will ring in a few 
minutes. The time by Greenwich is 7.60 a.m., just 
about the time when many of the good folks in the 
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old country will be thinking seriously of getting out 
of bed. It is not the slightest use trying to get your 
watch to keep correct ship's time, the daily variation 
is BO great, so it is just as well to keep Greenwich 
time by it for the sake of keeping it going. 

Jan. 16. — There has been almost nothing to 
chronicle during the last six days, the weather, 
though bright, remaining cold. To break the 
monotony various sports were organized, however, 
such as the tug-of-war, running, three-legged race, 
sack race, &c. In the sack race one of the competi- 
tors came to grief by falling on his face on the deck, 
sustaining such injuries as confined him to his cabin 
for some days, his features — and particularly the 
most prominent one — being much disfigured. On 
Saturday night there was a charade, followed by 
dancing on deck ; and to-night the late T. W. 
Bobertson's play of * School ' is to be performed by a 
ooropany of the saloon passengers, who have been 
busy rehearsing during the last ten days, under the 
direction of a lady professional, who is on her way 
to the Colony to join her husband. We are now 
fairly inside the Australian Bight, and will, if all 
be well, reach Adelaide early on Thursday, the 19th, 
thus making the run from the Cape of Qood Hope 
in seventeen days, a distance of 5935 miles. To-day 
the weather is very warm, as warm as one of the 
hottest of our summer days at home, and the sea is as 
smooth as a mill-pond. The run during the last 24 
hours was 840 miles. By ship's time it is as I write 
exactly 2 p.m., and it requires no great stretch of 
fancy to see in imagination the High Street of Dum- 
fries in all the dull cheerlessness of a winter's 
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morDiDg with the hands of the TODcrahle Midsteeple 
olook poiDtiDg to a quarter past six o'clock, this 
being exactly Greenwich time. 

Jan. 20. — A reference to any map of South 
Australia will show Kangaroo Island, lying at the 
entrance to St. Vincent Gulf, midway up which is 
situated the city of Adelaide. On nearing this 
island, after darkness had set in on the 18th, the 
light on its western end, which should have been 
sighted, was invisible, owing to a dense smoke from 
the bush, which was seen to be on fire over the 
country-side, and even the coast line was obscured. 
In these circumstances. Captain Conlan, with praise- 
worthy caution, resolved to keep well off shore till 
daylight, the delay preventing us reaching our 
anchorage in the outer harbour, or Bay of Adelaide, 
till 3 p.m. yesterday. No one was allowed to land 
until the medical officer of the port had come and 
satisfied himself that there was no sickness on board. 
In this respect we were more fortunate than the 
P. and O. steamer ' Mirzapore,' which, arriving the 
day previously, with two cases of smallpox, was 
immediately, with all on board, placed in strict 
quarantine, where her passengers may make up their 
minds to remain for at least three weeks, certainly 
not a pleasant experience with the thermometer at 
180 degs. in the sun, and 112 degs. in the shade, as 
the newspapers brought on board inform us it was 
yesterday. Large steamers of the ' Liguria ' class lie 
quite three miles out in the bay, passengers being 
conveyed ashore by one of the steam launches which 
ply to and from the jetty every hour. Traversing 
the jetty, which runs some distance out seawards, we 
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set foot on Australian ground at the Semaphore, a 
small township, from which we are conveyed by rail 
up to Adelaide, a distance of six miles. Part of the 
way the railway runs up the middle of the road, and 
a warning-bell on the engine is kept constantly ring- 
ing. On the way up we pass through a farming 
district, but except the trees and shrubs, which 
remain green all the year round, everything seems 
parched up with the excessive heat. Adelaide, the 
capital of South Australia, and seat of the Govern- 
ment—the population of which is over 30,000— was 
founded in 1836, and named after the Queen of 
William IV. It is built nearly in the form of a 
square, with its streets at right angles, many of 
them planted with trees, and consists of two portions. 
North and South Adelaide, the latter being the busi- 
ness portion of the city. Between the two runs the 
river Torrens, which is crossed by two massive iron 
bridges and two wooden ones. By throwing a dam 
across and intercepting the river in its flow, a sheet of 
water has been formed for boating purposes, &o. 
From North Adelaide a beautiful view is obtained of 
the city and its surroundings, and in the background, 
at a distance of from four to six miles the Mount 
Lofty range of mountains wall it in on its eastern 
and southern sides. The Botanic Gardens occupy an 
area of 40 acres, and in connection with the Gardens 
there is also a public park of 84 acres. The streets 
are fine wide thoroughfares, the chief of which is 
King William Street, in which are located the prin- 
cipal edifices. Many of the banks, offices, shops, &c., 
are magnificent buildings, as are also the Town 
Hall, new Post and Telegraph Offices, South Aus- 
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tralian Institute, Supreme, Local, and Police 
Court Houses, Houses of Legislature, &o. There is 
an extensive system of tramways. The vehicles on 
the public stands are called ' buggies,' and are some- 
thing like covered waggonettes open at the sides and 
ends, and drawn by a couple of smart fine-legged 
horses, spin along at a good paoe. The white helmet 
is pretty universally worn as a head covering, and 
cool and comfortable it looks in the sweltering heat* 
The discharging of the Adelaide portion of the cargo 
was completed at an early hour this morning, and 
after taking aboard fresh supplies in the shape of 
fruit, vegetables, eggs, fish, geese, sheep, bullocks, 
&c., we lifted anchor and steamed out of the bay 
on our way to Melbourne. Whilst in Adelaide I, in 
compliance with a promise made to him before 
leaving home, sought out and inspected a property 
belonging to a much-respected landed proprietor in 
the Stewartry, by whom it had never been seen. 
Purchased originally when the city was founded in 
1836, two acre lots in the town and twenty acres in 
the country were acquired for little more than £100, 
but with the rise and prosperity of the city the value 
of the property has increased until at the present 
time it is estimated to be worth from £10,000 to 
£11,000. 

Jan, 22. — The ' Liguria ' was inside Port Phillip 
Heads early this morning, and at half-past ten 
anchored in Hobson's Bay, not far from Sandridge, 
the port of Melbourne, two and a half miles from 
that city. Opposite to us lies the flagship ' Nelson,' 
at some little distance the armour-plated turret ship 
' Cerberus,' whilst all around, and at the piers, there 
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18 a perfect fleet of ships, hailing^ from erery quarter 
of the world . Alongside comes the Company's steam- 
tender, and by her we go ashore, landing at Sandridge 
Pier, and, finding that the train does not leave for 
some little time, we hire a buggy and drive into 
Melbourne, determined to see as much as possible of 
the city during the few days which the ship remains 
in the bay. The heat is very great and the clouds 
of dust occasionally unpleasant, but notwithstanding 
this a drive round the city is undertaken, under 
the guidance of a colonial friend, by whom its 
leading features are pointed out and described. 
Melbourne is situated on the north bank of the 
Yarra-Yarra, in the County of Bourke, and abounds 
in edifices rivalling those of the older capitals 
of Europe, and which are as substantial and endur- 
ing. It is difficult to realise that forty years ago it 
scarcely had an existence ; indeed, it stands almost 
alone in the rapidity of its growth and development 
from a savage wilderness to the position of one of the 
chief cities of the British empire, affording a striking 
proof of what the enterprise of man and the power 
of wealth can accomplish ; and yet, spacious as are 
its streets, magnificent as are its buildings, the 
city bears upon its face a very dirty blot. There is 
no system of drainage, and down the sides of some 
of its principal streets run dirty open sewers, which 
certainly do not give forth the sweet perfumes of 
' Araby the Blest.' It is difficult to conceive how 
such a state of matters can be tolerated when all 
around the evidenoes of modern civilisation are so 
abundant. The number of churches in Melbourne 
is very great, and conspicuous among them is the 
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Scotch Church, a building in the early English style 
of architecture, and having an elegantly proportioned 
spire over 200 feet in height. The most noteworthy 
edifices are the Treasury, Houses of Parliament, 
Free Library, Post Office, Goyernment Printing 
Office, Custom House, Mint, University, and Town 
Hall. The new Law Courts, presently in course of 
erection, will, when completed, form a prominent 
feature of the city, being surmounted by a large 
dome, reminding one of St. Paul's in London and 
the Inyalides in Paris. Melbourne is plentifully sup- 
plied with cabs, buggies, cars, waggonettes, and other 
facilities for conveyance. The principal streets are 
about a mile in length, and 100 feet in width, and 
run at right angles to each other. They are inter- 
sected by smaller streets, bearing the names of the 
larger ones with the prefix 'Little.' The leading 
thoroughfares are Elinders, Collins, Bourke, Lons- 
dale, Latrobe, Spencer, King William, Queen, 
Elizabeth, Swanston, £ussell, Stephen, and Spring 
Streets. The important suburbs of CoUingwood, 
North Melbourne, Fitsroy, Carlton, Bichmond, 
&c., abut on the city, tfnd can boast of fine 
thoroughfares, well built business premises, and 
private houses. The Botanical Gardens are ex- 
tensive, and contain a valuable collection of choice 
plants and trees. The Melbourne portion of the 
' Liguria's' cargo— which consists chiefly of cases 
and bales of merchandise — is discharged into 
' lighters ' which come alongside, and which, when 
full, are towed ashore by a steam tug. From the 
time of arrival until we sail a Custom House officer 
remains on board, who examines and passes passen- 
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gera' luggagOj seals the hatches of the loaded 
' lighters/ so that nothing can he passed oat betwixt 
the ship and the shore, and otherwise exercises a 
general supervision. While lying in the bay the 
S.S. ' Lusitania/ belonging to the Orient Line, 
homeward bound from Sydney, came to anchor at a 
short distance from us. As passengers she has on 
board Bear- Admiral Wilson, the officers and crew of 
the war ship ' Wolverene,' which, together with her 
armament, has just been presented to the Colonial 
Government of New South Wales by Her Majesty's 
Government at home ; but as she is a wooden ship, 
and almost useless for defence purposes, whilst 
entailing considerable expense in the maintenance, 
the gift is regarded as partaking a good deal of the 
' White Elephant ' character. 

Jan. 25. — Weighed anchor, and steamed down the 
bay this afternoon on our way to Sydney, about 600 
miles distant. As is customary when parsing the 
flag-ship the flag was dipped, and, in compliment to 
Bear-Admiral Wilson, the same thing was done on 
passing the 'Lusitania,' which has quite a naval 
appearance from the presence of so many blue 
jackets and marines on her decks, one of the latter 
doing sentry duty on the bridge. 

Jan. 28. — After a two days' sail round a barren 
heaven-forsaken-looking coast, arrived in Port 
Jackson late last night, the ship anchoring some 
distance from the shore. Bidding good-bye to 
the ' Liguria,' and parting with regret from 
many of those on board, left this morning in 
the tender, landing at Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Much as I have read and been told of the natural 
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beauty of Sydney harbour I was scarcely prepared 
for the glorious scenes of surpassing loveliness lying 
around, which met my gaze on going on deck in the 
early morniug. During the afternooon two of my 
fellow passengers (Mr and Mrs Macdiarmid, hailing 
from Callander) and myself were taken in hand by a 
friend, a native of ' Auld Beekie/ but resident in 
Sydney, who conducted us by a splendid drive 
through the charming scenery of the North Shore, 
from which at various points magnificent views of 
the city and harbour are obtained. The best and 
most distant views we obtained from a promontory 
called George's Head, which rises 250 feet above the 
waters of the Bay. Whichever way we turn a 
splendid panorama presents itself, with many a 
headland, bay, and sandy beach, islands here and 
there, and glimpses of the Pacific Ocean beyond the 
Heads. Then come several suburbs and innumer- 
able villas decorating the southern shores of the 
harbour, and finally the city itself, with its spires 
and buildings resplendent in the sun. 

Jan, 31. — The last few days have been spent in in- 
vestigating Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, 
which is beautifully situated on the southern shores 
of Port Jackson, and is the parent city of Australia, 
having been founded so far back as 1788. In many 
of its features Sydney has a strong resemblance to an 
English town, some of the streets being narrow, 
with houses having an old-fashioned look, but much 
has been and is being done in the remedying of thie 
by the erection of more modern structures—its fine 
banking houses, mercantile establishments, and 
handsome public edifices giving it an aspect bespeak- 
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ing substaDtial "wealth, advanced civilization, and 
growing enterprise. The principal streets are 
designated, George, King, Pitt, Market, and 
Hunter, though, of course, it will he easily under* 
stood that in a city which extends three and a half 
miles in one direction, and three miles in another, 
there are numerous other streets which may he 
classed as fine. The public traffic of the city and 
suburbs is carried on by steam tramways, 'busses, and 
cabs ; and in addition to this, water commuoication 
between the city and its transmarine suburbs is 
maintained by steam ferry-boats, which ply continu- 
ously during the day, and up till midnight. The 
steam tramways of Sydney deserve a passing notice, 
in view of the fact that in Great Britain the adoption 
of the steam tram car has made very little progress. 
Starting from a common centre the lines run 
through the streets and away out to the various 
suburbs, and are felt to be a great convenience, and 
are largely patronised. The engine, which is 
covered up so as to resemble a car as much as 
possible, has attached to it a couple of oars with 
seats running crosswise, the entrance doors being at 
the sides. Stoppages are made at certain points 
only, and between these points the car train rattles 
along at a rate of about 15 miles an hour. Running 
at times through crowded streets, accidents of 
course occur occasionally, but not to the extent 
that might be expected. Horses get quickly 
accustomed to the engines, and soon take no notice 
of them. At night the streets of Sydney are 
lighted with gas, at a cost, I am informed, 
of £7, 2s 6d per lamp, or something like £7000 
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annaally to the Corporation ; but the elect.ric light 
is used to light up a new Arcade in George Street, 
just opened. There are numerous shops kept by 
Chinese, and for extraordinary names ' the heathen 
Chinee' is peculiar — Sun Kum On, Ah Toy, Ye 
Sang Loon, Sun War Loong, Wa Hap, Sun Wey 
Key, Loon Cheeong, Sun On Tig, Sue King 
Long, Kum Toon Looy — these are a few examples, 
copied from signs-boards in the Chinese quarter. 
Sydney has excellent park lands and gardens 
within boundaries easily accessible to the citizens 
— Hyde Park, a beautiful plateau of forty acres, 
nearly in the centre of the city; the Domain, a 
charming park of 138 acres, on the north-eastern side 
of Sydney, surrounding a pretty inlet called Farm 
Cove. The Botanical Gardens cover 38 acres, and are 
supposed to be the finest in the colonies, as in 
addition to the immense collection of exotics from 
every clime, the locality itself is one of very great 
and striking beauty, encircling the waters of the 
Cove, where the men-of-war ships are anchored. 
Before leaving home to come out here a lady friend, 
who had lived sixteen years in New South Wales, 
speaking to me of the Botanical Gardens of Sydney 
characterised them as being a ' little Eden,' and well 
they merit the designation. I did myself the 
pleasure of looking up two old friends from the 
Stewartry, and received a true Galloway welcome. 
Both for many years have been settled in Sydney, 
and are now retired from business in perfectly 
independent circumstances. Calling at the engineer- 
ing works belonging to another successful Galloway 
man, to whom I had a letter of introduction, I was 
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much shocked to find them closed, and a notice 
posted up annouDciog his death, which had taken 
place the pre?ioiiB day. 

InSydney the heat has been intense, the mosquitoes 
not fooling about, but going in for active practice 
(and there is very little fun about the business end 
of a mosquito), so to avoid both, and at the same time 
get into a purer atmosphere, a party of us set out 
for Mount Victoria, a famous health resort on the 
summit of the Blue Mountain?, 3500 feet above sea 
level, and which we found cold enough to necessitate 
a fire in the evenings. A line of railway from 
Sydney to a town called Dubbo ascends and descends 
the Blue Mountains by zigxags, and, as may well be 
imagined, the engineering difficulties have been of a 
stupendous nature. Part of the line, called the 
Lithgow Valley Zigzag, is carried along the face of 
a precipitous mountain. The nature of the country 
to be traversed also necessitated numerous bridges, 
viaducts, and tunnels, mostot the latter being blasted 
through solid rock. Some parts of the line have cost 
from £20,000 to £26,000 per mile. After 
leaving Sydney, and before beginning the ascent 
of the mountain, the railway passes by several 
thriving townships, and through a consider- 
able tract of cleared land, mostly used for 
grazing purposes, "very little cultivated land being 
visible, except here and there patches of Indian eorn, 
and peach and orange trees. An extensive agricul- 
turist, from the South of England, who was one of 
my fellow-voyagers, and is now one of my travelling 
companions, pronounces the land along the course of 
the Nepean river, which here flows through the plain. 
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▼ery fair grazing land, indeed ; but with that excep- 
tion any land we have hitherto seen is very poor, 
being ohiefly a harsh flinty gravel, requiring lots of 
rain, which in the Australian colonies is rather 
scarce during some seasons, this being no excep- 
tion in that respect. The Blue Mountains are 
covered with growing timber, chiefly gum tree, 
which flourishes in all the different colonies, but the 
variety indigenous to this quarter is entirely useless 
except for fencing and firewood ; the undergrowth is 
mostly wattle scrub. Bush fires are quite common, 
but don't do much harm away from the stations and 
clearings. Occurring near these, however, though 
buildings may escape, fences extending for miles 
may be in a single hour destroyed. The bush abounds 
with parrots and other bright plumaged birds; 
kangaroo, wallaby, oppossum, and native bear are also 
met with, but shooting among these mountains is no 
child's play, as the gullies where the best sport is 
obtained are deep and wide. For those who prefer 
taking it easy the plan is to take a saddle-horse and 
ride through the bush, and when a locality is reached 
where sport is likely to be good, hitch your horse to 
a tree and go at it. 

Anticipating some sport in the Colonies, and 
anxious, at all events, to secure some specimens of 
native wild animals, I brought out with me my 
double-barrelled (central fire) gun and a box of 
cartridges, which I had ordered to be specially 
charged. Assuming that the cartridges were all 
right, they were never looked at until about to be 
used, and then I discovered that over 18,000 miles 
had been brought pin instead of central fire cart- 
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ridges, which were of course not of the slightest use. 
If a ' circumstance ' like that is not sufficient to 
start a man on the war path, then I don't under- 
stand human nature ; but one thing I do know, and 
that is that for about the space of five minutes I 
was not good material out of which to construct an 
Al angel. 

Mount Victoria^ Feb. 3. — The cartridge diffi- 
culty having been overcome by telegraphing to 
Sydney for a supply, yesterday afternoon a party 
of us — four in number ^ descended on horse- 
back by a steep zigzag path along the side of the 
mountains into the Kanimbla Valley, some 1200 feet 
below. The path, which is formed of eighteen 
zigzags, is narrow, and at no part good, but 
the sure*footed horses accustomed to bush and 
mountain work make no mistakes, and well it is so, 
as a tumble would probably land one with broken 
bones some hundreds of feet below. At the very 
foot of the mountain we came upon a native bear 
perched on the fork of a gum tree. Alighting from 
my horse, I at once proceeded to pay strict attention 
to business, and went for that hear. My first shot 
was a staggerer for him, and before he had time to 
think what it was all about I planted another under 
his left shoulder, and down he came as dead as a 
stone. With kangaroo we were not so fortunate, as 
although we put up several, and had some stiff 
galloping after them through the bush, never got 
near enough to get a shot. Springing from their 
hind legs, they bound away at a terrific pace 
when disturbed. Securing some good specimens of 
bright-plumaged birds, we after some hours 
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prooeeded to re-ascend to the mountain top. Looking 
from the valley up the precipitous and giddy height, 
the tortuous windings of the path can he traced 
to its summit, and the undertaking seems more 
desperate than before ; but, giving the saddle girths 
a fresh pull to make sure that the saddle will not 
slip backwards, we re-mount and commence the 
ascent, which is accomplished in safety, and we 
congratulate ourselves on having gained a new 
experience in mountaineering. 

Feh, 4. — Descended by rail to Lithgow Valley, 
where there is a town of between 3000 and 4iOOO 
inhabitants living in all kinds of dwellings from the 
bark shanty to the fashionable looking villa. Some 
years ago the whole land in the Valley was purchased 
by a lucky old Scotohman for £300, but since then 
the discovery that it is full of coal and iron has 
raised its value to an almost incredible extent. In 
small lots he has already sold ground to the amount 
of £80,000, and has more than double that quantity 
still to dispose of. Coal and iron mining, the 
manufacture of kerosene from shale, and of fire-clay 
goods ef every description from the clay found next 
the coal, are all in full swing, and the scattered 
looking town of Lithgow promises at no distant date 
to grow inte a prosperous city. Erom Lithgow up 
the mountain side to Mount Victoria the distance is 
eleven miles, but so steep and difficult are the 
sigsags that the journey by rail takes an hour and 
a half, and frequently longer to accomplish. In 
travelling up or down the mountain the train pro- 
ceeds along the incline to the elbow of a zigzag until 
the last vehicle is clear of the points, which are then 
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closed, and the train backs up or down the next 
incline, as the case may be, until it oomes to the next 
elbow; again the points are closed, and on goes the 
train, with the engine this time in front, however, 
and so on, zigzag after zigzag, until, according to the 
direction in which it is travelling, the higher or 
lower level is reached. Looked at from the plain 
below these zigzag tracks appear stretched along the 
mountain side like terraces in a garden. 

Feh. 10. — ^Bain has been falling almost con- 
stantly during the last two days, and should 
it continue for a few days longer, would be a 
perfect God-send to the Colony, which all over is 
in a sad condition for want of water. Not a 
drop of rain for three months, and one of the hottest 
summers experienced for years, the state of matters 
may be easily understood. With most of the springs 
dried up, and rivers but a series of dirty water holes 
here and there along their courses, stock of every 
kind suffered fearfully, the sheep particularly dying 
by hundreds ; but according to the newspapers, the 
rainfall has, much to the joy of the squatters, been 
pretty universal throughout the Colony, though 
two day's rain is but an instalment of what is 
required. 

Feh, 11. — To-day the rain has ceased ; overhead the 
sky is a cloudless blue, and a cool breeze modi6esthe 
beat of a burning sun. Along a very good Govern- 
ment road, formed by convict labour in the days 
when Port Jackson was a penal settlement, accom- 
panied by a friend, I rode a distance of twelve miles 
to see an immense mountain gorge called ' Govett's 
Leap,' said to be the deepest chasm with perpendicular 
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oliffs in the known worId,andone of its greatest natural 
wonders. It is almost surrounded by these olifb, 
which are believed to be nowhere less than 8000 feet 
above sea level. The full sublimity and majestic 
grandeur of the scene is not realised at a first glance. 
After contemplating it for a time, the mind becomes 
filled with awe and wonder as it vainly strives to 
comprehend 

-the vast Immeasarable abyss, 



Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild.' 

The trees in the valley below, although perhaps two 
hundred feet high, are undistinguishable in their 
individuality. The scenery is full of grandeur, and 
to add to its beauty there are two streams 
precipitated into the mighty chasm, and although 
meeting with no impediment but the atmosphere in 
their descent, they are dissipated into mist long 
before their waters can reach the bottom. The 
average height of the surrounding cliflfs has been 
ascertained to be over 2000 feet, and of this amount 
the sheer precipices of rock are in many parts more 
than 1000 feet. Near the edge of the gorge stand 
the remains of a wooden shed which had been erected 
for luncheon purposes on the occasion of Prince 
Alfred's visit to the. Leap whilst in the Colony. 
Here we had hitched up our horsee, and on returning 
to get them found a young man busy on a water- 
colour drawing of the adjoining rocks and waterfall. 
Entering into conversation with him I was not a 
little surprised tp find that he was the son of a 
Wigtownshire farmer, and had come out from home 
during last summer in order to get rid, if possible, 
of an affection of the chest. He looks robust, says 
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he is now as well as ever he was in his life, and in 

his wanderings through the Colony frequently 

camps out at night. Up here in the mountains 

there is another native of Galloway, a young man 

who, with his parents, left Dalbeattie only a few 

years ago. He is at present in the railway office at 

Mount Victoria acquiring a knowledge of operative 

telegraphy. When even on the other side of the globe, 

and in such out-of-the-way localities as this, you 

keep running up against people whom you either 

know or at least know something of, the conviction 

is forced upon you that after all the world is not so 

wide. 

Feb. 13.— Leaving Mount Victoria I again traverse 

the range of mountains dividing the tributaries of 

the Nepean and Cox Rivers from those of the Grose 

Biver. The line of railway follows the sinuosities of 

the dividing range for a distance of something like 

fifty miles, mountain rising above mountain far as 

the eye can reach. Every now and then cleared 

spaces are seen, but for the most part the mountains 

remain in their primeval ruggedness ; and look where 

you will the hills and valleys are all clothed in that 

delicate purple hue which has given the name to the 

whole range. The scenery far and near is truly 

magnificent in the grandeur of its beauty, abounding 

as it does with many a 

' Mossy bank, dim glade, and dizzy height.' 

Nearing the side of the mountains overlooking the 
Emu Plains stretched far away below, the panorama 
which opens up is simply magnificent. To the east- 
ward, many hundreds of feet below, lie the plains 
and valleys of the Nepean and the Hawkesbury, the 
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former river winding along like a silver thread 
through an uninterrupted view of the whole country 
between the mountain chain and the coast. Descend- 
ing the mountain side by zigzag, the nature of which 
I have previously described, the plains are reached, 
and we speed onwards through the townships of 
Penrith and Blacktown, past Paramatta, with its 
orange groves, where the dark foliage and golden 
fruit are beautiful by contrast, and terminate a 
pleasant journey by re-entering Sydney. Anxious 
to see more of it and its beautiful surroundings than 
the limited time at my disposal on my previous visit 
had enabled me to do I remained here ten days, 
making it my centre, and from it visiting the various 
points of interest, including, of course, the famous 
Botany Bay, where Captain Cook, the discoverer of 
Australia, first landed in 1770. The closing of the 
American colonies as a place for transportation of 
felons caused the British Government to look abroad 
for another locality to serve as a penal settlement, 
and the favourable report brought by Captain Cook 
of Botany Bay decided the Government od selecting 
this spot as the expatriated convict's future abode, 
and the first fleet of convict ships anchored in Botany 
Bay in January, 1788. The expedition, under com- 
mand of Captain Phillip, on inspection found that the 
country in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
landing place was utterly unsuitable for settlement, 
and within six days the whole party was transferred 
to the more promising shores of Port Jackson, where, 
on the 26th January, 1788, the British standard was 
raised and the colony of New South Wales formally 
founded. Thus it will be seen that Botany Bay 
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never was a coDTiot settlement, the actual conviot 
settlement being Port Jackson, and to whioh criminal 
offenders continued to be transported up till 1849. 
The historical associations connected therewith 
determined me upon a visit to Botany Bay, and, 
mentioning my desire to a Sydney friend (Mr 
William Wright, a native of Dalbeattie), his buggy 
was at once at my disposal, and in company with 
himself and his brother Samuel I enjoyed a very 
pleasant drive to a good halting place on the shores 
of the Bay, about five miles from Sydney. On the 
way we passed numerous market gardens, cultivated 
exclusively by Chinese, who, in the rearing of vege- 
tables, may almost be said to have no equals. China- 
men, whatever they may be at home, in the colonies 
are very inoffensive and industrious as a class, but 
are in many of their habits disgustingly dirty. 
Many of the hovels in which these market gardeners 
live are worse than pigsties, teeming with filth inside 
and out. 

The city of Sydney remained for many yearn the 
only city and capital of Australia, and although she 
has now a formidable rival in Melbourne, the 
capital of the sister Colony of Victoria, her natural 
advantages place her, and will most probably keep 
her, in the position of first city of Australia, justly 
entitling her to the appellation of ' Queen of the 
Pacific' It would be difficult to imagine a locality 
more obviously suited for a great metropolis. 
' Sydney,' says the great novelist, Anthony TroUope, 
in his famed description of the Australian Colonies, 
' is one of these places whioh, when a man leaves it, 
knowing that he will never return, he cannot leave 
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without a pang and a tear. Such is its loveliness. 
The town as a town, independently of its sea and its 
suburbs, was to me pleasant and interesting. In the 
first place, though it is the capital of an Australian 
Colony, and therefore not yet a hundred years old, 
it has none of those worst signs of novelty which 
make the cities of the New World unpioturesque 
and distasteful. It is not parallelogramio and 
rectangular. One may walk about it and lose 
the direction in which one is going. Streets running 
side by side occasionally converge, and they bend 
and go in and out, and wend themselves about, and 
are intricate.' The same writer, in speaking of Port 
Jackson, says—' I despair of being able to convey to 
any reader my own idea of the beauty of Sydney 
Harbour. I have seen nothing equal to it in the way 
of land-locked scenery — nothing second to it. 
Dublin Bay, the Bay of Spezia, New York, and the 
Gove of Cork are all picturesquely fine. Bantry 
Bay, with the nooks of sea running up to 
Glengarrif , is very lovely ; but they are not equal to 
Sydney either in shape, in colour, or in variety. I 
have never seen Naples or fiio Janeiro, or Lisbon, 
but from description and pictures I am led to think 
that none of them can possess such a world of 
loveliness of water as lies within Sydney Heads. It 
is so inexpressibly lovely that it makes a man ask 
himself whether it would not be worth his while to 
move his household goods to the eastern coast of 
Aastralia, in order that he might look at it as long 
as he can look at anything. The sea runs up in 
various bays and coves, indenting the land all round 
the city, so as to give a thousand different aspects to 
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the water, and not of water broad, unbroken, and 
unrelieved, but of water always with jutting corners 
of land beyond it, and then again of water, and then 
again of land.' Nor is this word-picture of Mr 
Trollope's overdrawn. As the eye wanders along the 
vista beautiful landscapes come under review in 
picturesque succession. The irregularity of the 
shores, the luxuriant verdure with which the hills 
are clothed, the innumerable villa residences nestling 
cosily on the slopes of the cliffs, which form the 
general outline of the bays, surrounded with 
exquisitely laid out gardens, filled with plants and 
fruits from almost every clime, form a panorama of 
singular beauty. The main waters are dotted with 
islands, which, whilst adding to the grandeur of the 
estuary, form no impediment to navigation. The 
suburbs of Sydney of themselves contain a population 
of nearly 100,000. Balmain is on a peniDsula 
to the west of the city, from which it is divided by 
the waters of Darling Harbour. The Glebe and 
Concord adjoin the city to the south-west; New- 
town, Waterloo, St. George, and Bedfern lie to the 
south; with St. Leonards on the northern shore. 
These suburbs comprise twenty-three municipalities, 
each having a Mayor and Council. Although in the 
summer season the heat is occasionall}* very great, 
the climate of New South Wales is on the whole very 
salubrious, presenting in this respect a marked 
contrast to the villainously severe and trying 
olimatic changes one experiences at home. Every- 
where one is struck with the seeming prosperity 
which reigns around wherever you go, and from all 
accounts the Colony is at the present time enjoying 
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great prosperity. Money is plentiful, and those who 
care to work for it need want for none of the 
comforts of life according to their station. 
Labourers readily obtain 7s per day; masons, 
joiners, &c., from 10s to 12s ; and all other labour is 
correspondingly remunerative. Whilst overcrowded 
labour is barely existing on from 15s to 35s per week 
at home, £2, 2s to £3, 12s is easily earned out here. 
True, house rents are high, but the saving and 
industrious need not long be without houses of their 
own. Land to build on is obtainable on easy terms 
of payment, and a house to live in can be erected on 
it on the same terms. In the country I have seen 
many comfortable looking cottages built of bark- 
that is to say, a framework of wood is first put up, 
and the walls and roof formed of bark on the out- 
eide. Lined inside with wood or calico, and papered 
over, these cottages have a cleanly and cosy 
appearance. Some are formed of boards outside, and 
roofed with corrugated iron. These are cottages of 
a better class, but not very expensive to erect — 
indeed, people can live with comfort here in houses 
which would net do for the severe climate of the old 
country. The house difficulty overcome, everything 
else is about as cheap as at home, except clothes, 
which are rather higher. Beef and mutton are much 
cheaper, prime cuts of both selling at 6d per lb. 
The Government Schools established everywhere 
throughout the Colony offer exceptional advantages in 
the way of education at a cheap rate, the usual fee 
for each child being about threepence per week. 
Female domestic servants are in good demand, at 
from 158 to £1 per week, with board besides. I have 
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stated suffioient to show how a working man 
struggling to eke out an existence at home could 
hotter his position by coming out here. If with a 
family, so much the better for them and their future 
prospects ; but it mu9t be borne in mind that habits 
of sobriety and industry are as essential to success 
here as they are anywhere else, and that the thrift- 
less and improvident will fare as badly here as they 
do at home. 

Feb, 22. — Time presses, and as I wish to make 
myself better acquainted with the Colony of 
Victoria, left Sydney this morning by the 
Australian Steam Navigation Company's steamer 
'City of Adelaide,' bound for Melbourne. This 
trip, which first-class steamers usually accomplish in 
less than two days, takes this steamer three days to 
make. Neither the ship nor her commander are fit 
to be classed Al. The ship is slow and dirty, 
swarming with cockroaches, and the colonial 
manners of the captain offensively vulgar. When 
leaving Port Jackson we passed close to the home- 
ward bound Orient steamer 'Garonne/ making 
ready for sea. Owing to the fact of her having just 
been liberated from quarantine on account of having 
some cases of smallpox on board on the voyage ont, 
very few passengers have been booked by her even at 
reduced rates, but she takes home a full cargo. 

Feb, 26. — Beached Hobson's Bay last night, and 
landed about eight o'clock. The Colony of 
Yictoria, unlike that of New South Wales, 
levies heavy import duties on nearly everything 
brought into it, and this, at least to the travelling 
public, is a great nuisance. Personal luggage must 
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pass through the Customs and be examined, and this 
the officials are not always in a hurry to set about. 
They may (a9 in the case of people such as myself, 
whose baggage is extensive enough at first, but 
which keeps on accumulating) pass a portion, then 
go off to something else, telling you to return next 
day. Again you have to wait their convenience, 
and, after satisfying themselves that your boxes 
contain nothing excisable, not even a live 
' heathen Chinee,' on each of whose craniums there is 
a poll tax of £10, on entering the Colony you are 
graciously permitted to take away your belongings, 
feeling thankful that at last you have escaped from 
an atmosphere of red-tapeism, and breathe a purer 
air of freedom. Having on my former visit to 
Melbourne given a few descriptive particulars 
regarding the city and surroundings, it is not 
necessary to say much more on the subject, but a 
closer acquaintance with the city, and a fuller 
knowledge of the extent and magnitude of its 
commercial transactions, only serves to deepen the 
impressions first formed as to its importance as a 
centre of commerce in the southern hemisphere. 
What is said to be the largest ironmongery 
establishment in the world is located here in Elizabeth 
Street (the stock at the time of my visit was valued 
at over a quarter of a million sterling), and for me it 
had a special interest, looking to the fact that its 
leading partner, Mr Ben wick, is a Dumfriesshire man, 
and a personal friend, with whom I enjoyed much 
pleasant intercourse during my stay. 

March 3.— Away from Melbourne with its hurry 
and its bustle, away from its palatial buildings and 
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sewerage-polluted streets, I travel by the railway 
which passes onwards towards the interior by way of 
GeeloDg and Ballaarat. Between Melbourne and 
Geelong — a distance of forty miles — you are carried 
through a country, flat, treeless, and uninteresting, 
the grass burnt up by the long-continued drought, 
and yellow as a stubble field in autumn. Here and 
there a few cattle and sheep are seen trying to pro- 
long existence by eating the sapless herbage, but it 
must to the poor famished creatures be up-hill work. 
The only green colour on the face of the landscape 
is on the branches of^ the wattle shrub, which is 
grown for the sake of its bark, which, in Australia, is 
largely in demand for tanning purposes. The 
natural grown supply is getting scarce, and artificial 
cultivation is being reported to. The Government 
railways (and, be it observed, nearly all the railways in 
the Colony come within this category) run their trains 
at a rate of speed which for slowness would send a 
Midland Railway official into the nearest district 
asylum, and, by contrast, convert a Portpatrick 
Bail way mixed passenger and fish train into an 
express. At last Geelong is reachei. Hotel 
arrangements made, I sally out to call upon one 
of Dumfries's gifted sons — Dr M'Burney, late of the 
Isle of Man, but now with the whole of his family 
(except one son, who occupies an important educa- 
tional position in Valparaiso) settled in Australia. 
Prom the genial Doctor and his accomplished 
family I receive a warm and hospitable 
welcome, and Dumfries and its reminiscences 
are not forgotten. The Doctor's recollections of 
Dumfries go further back than miner. Many of the 
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oompanions and friends of his earlier years have gone 
over to ' the majority/ and their existence into the 
illimitable beyond ; but there is a sparkling brilliancy 
in the old man's eye, and a thrilling fervour in his 
tone as the mention of the past recalls the past, and 
again he wanders by the banks of dear old Nith, 
* A young and happy boy 1' 

Geelong is pleasantly situated on an arm of Port 
Phillip, called Gorio Bay, and is well-laid out on 
ground sloping towards it. Its streets abound with 
fine shops and handsome buildings, and there is an 
extensive and well laid-out Botanical Garden, besides 
two parks attached to the town. The population, 
inclusive of Geelong West, Newtown, and Ghilwell, 
is about 25,000. In Geelong the first woollen mill 
in the colony was established, entitling it to the 
Government reward of £1600. At present four mills 
are in operation manufacturing tweeds, and td a 
limited extent shawls and blankets. Ships of the 
largest tonnage can load and discharge alongside the 
jetties, and the facilities given for shipping wool 
direct to England has led to a considerable number 
of growers and buyers using the port. 

Through a country for the most part flat, but here 
and there with hills in the background, the journey 
from Geelong to Ballaarat is pursued, by way 
of Moorabool, Gheringhap, Lethbridge, Meredith, 
Elaine, Lai Lai, Tendon, and Warrenheip. In the 
Gheringhap and Lethbridge districts grape cultiva- 
tion is extensively carried on, and large quantities of 
wine produced. There is no scarcity of growing 
timber, but here it seems all of one kind, the 
interminable gum, which grows in abundance almost 
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everywhere throughout the Colonies. The other 
desoriptions of timber are few in number, and 
include the ironbark, the oak, and cedar. To clear 
the land of gum trees recourse is had to what in the 
Colonies is termed ' ring barking ' — that is, a ring 
of bark is taken ofiE around thu butts of the trees, and 
as surely as this is done they die. Standing up dead 
and weird-like they give the country a dull and 
dismal appearnTnce; but the trouble to cut them 
down is too great, they are so numerous, so there they 
are tallowed to stand, until, in process of time, 
they perish by decay. The land in this part of 
Victoria is mostly fit only for grazing, but some of 
it is also under cultivation. The crops are all oflf the 
ground at this season, so one is not in a good 
position to judge of its capabilities by actual observa- 
tion. Some idea, however, may be formed from 
the following figures from the ' Australian Handbook. 
The statistics for the last year show that in the 
Ballaarat district 42,027 acres were under tillage. 
Wheat occupied 4046 acres; oats, 4073 acres; 
barley, 967 acres; potatoes, 2243 acres; hay, 
13,684 acres, the produce being—Wheat, 40,605 
bushels; oats, 91,082 bushels; barley, 18,808 
bushels ; potatoes, 4288 tons ; and hay, 21,673 tons. 
The land is also adapted for sheep breeding, the 
finest and highest priced wool in the world being 
grown in the district. The city of Ballaarat, the 
leading goldfield town of Victoria, is next in 
importance to Melbourne, and owes its present 
position to having been the centre of the richest 
gold-yieldiog district in the world. Gold was first 
discovered here in 1861, and rapidly attracted a 
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large oonooarse of diggers and followers, who laid 
the fouadation of a wealthy and prosperous town. 
As the surface digging became exhausted, it was 
found that richer deposits of the metal could be 
obtained at lower depths, and at the present time 
there are mines as deep as some of the coal pits in 
Great Britain, worked by extensive steam 
machinery. The returns from theBallaarat gold fields 
for the year show that there are 95 steam engines 
engaged in alluvial mining, 85 steam puddling 
machines, 990 sluices, toms, and sluice boxes, 82 
pumps, 15 water wheels, &o. In quartz mining 
there are 178 steam engines, 1279 stamp heads, &c., 
for quartz crushing, the total value of the plant 
being £372,689. The quartz crushed during the year 
amounted to 118,855 tons, producing 40,424 ounces 
of gold, or an average of 6 dwt. 19 grains to the ton. 
The number of miners employed is over 8000, 
about a fourth of these being Chinese. One of the 
largest pieces of natural gold in the world was found 
here many years ago at a depth of 180 feet. It was 
called the ' welcome nugget,' and weighed 2217 
ounces, and was sold for £10,500. Here in 1854 the 
miners made a stand against what they considered an 
arbitrary and unjust tax, and rose in arms against 
the authorities, and the result was a conflict in which 
many lives were lost. The principal collision between 
the troops and the miners occurred at the Eureka 
stockade, which was carried by storm, when thirty 
or forty miners were killed and a large number 
wounded. Of the troops three privates and an officer 
were killed and several wounded. The site of the 
stockade has been enclosed, and a suitable monument 
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erected. A friend, who is now one of the leading 
busiaesB men in Dumfries, but who at that time wias 
roughing it among the gold mines of Australia, was 
on the Ballaarat diggings when the disturbance broke 
out, and has described to me as something awful the 
excitement which prevailed. Carried away by it to 
some extent, he determined to take part in the 
struggle, and shouldering a gun made for the stock- 
ade ; but on the way better counsels prevailed, and 
turning, he went back to his tent, and now thanks 
his stars that for onue in his life he realized 
that 'discretion was the better part of valour/ 
To some of those who were out in Australia 
during the gold fever and knew Ballaarat as only a 
collection of diggers' canvas tents the undernoted 
particulars regarding the present condition of the 
City may not be altogether without interest. The 
principal street— Sturt Street — for width and spaci- 
ousness is fully equal to anything I have seen either 
in Britain or on the European Continent. There 
are 84 miles of made streets, 164 miles of footpaths, 
over 8000 dwellings, and nearly 50,000 inhabitants. 
The public buildings comprise a spacious hospital, 
an orphan asylum, a benevolent asylum, lying-in- 
hospital and refuge, public baths, mechanics' institute, 
a free public library, a city hall, theatre, extensive 
railway premises, forty churches, two colleges, four 
grammar schools, eight State schools, two volunteer 
fire brigades with nine stations, a school of mines, 
law courts, post and telegraph offices, and nine banks. 
There are over 300 hotels and public-houses, several 
iron foundries, seven breweries and distilleries, four 
flour mills, two woollen mills, and other factories. 
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This will give a fair idea of the plaoe as it is now, 
and coDsideriag that all this is the outcome of some- 
thing like thirty years' growth its rise and progress, 
like that of Melbourne, is truly marvellous. 

Leaving Ballaarat, I proceed sixty miles further 
into the interior, for the purpose of visiting friends 
residing near Maroona, and there spend a few days 
very pleasantly riding about over the sheep 
run, shooting parrots, &c., for specimens, and in the 
moonlight shooting opposums. These animals lie 
curled up in the hollows of trees during the day, 
coming out at night to feed on gum leaves. In the 
moonlight they can be seen up amongst the branches, 

and are not difficult to shoot. It is literally a case of 
' Possum np a gum tree, possum in a hollow.' 

Opossum shooting is not indulged in for mere 
purposes of wanton destruction. Their skins, when 
properly tanned with wattle bark and neatly sewn 
together and lined, make beautiful fur rugs. The 
skins are not very large, however, and from fifty to 
sixty are required to make a good full-sized travel- 
ling rug; but possessed of such a comforter no 
one need fear to tackle even a long winter 
railway journey in the Old Country. Sheep 
farming in Australia is, as most people are aware, 
oarried on on a very large scale, of which the 
station belonging to my friend, Mr Forbes, is an 
illustration. Burrumbeep run, which is his own 
freehold property, is about thirteen miles long by 
ten miles wide, and carries over twenty-five thousand 
sheep, besides a large number of cattle. The 
arrangements for dipping, washing, clipping, &o., 
are of the most complete labour-saving description ; 
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and in a large wool-shed there is ample accommoda- 
tion for the classing, pressing, and storage of wool. 
Sheep-shearing commences annually in the end of 
September, and is carried on with great vigour until 
completed. In the wool harvest, shearers are paid 
at the rate of something like fourteen shillings per 
hundred sheep and food found, and an expert hand 
will clip a hundred in the day. Life on a sheep 
station is not always bustle and activity, for during 
the summer season, beyond the shepherding, there is 
very little to do, but all hands must ever be on the alert 
for bush fires, which in dry seasons like the present 
are never awanting almost anywhere in the colonies. 
A careless hand droppinga match, anda sheep treading 
on it would be almost sufficient to envelope a whole 
country-side in flames, for everything is as dry as 
tinder and as ready to take fire as gunpowder. The 
station houses on many of the runs are large and 
commodious, and Burrurobeep is no exception. It is 
situated on a commanding eminence near the centre 
of the run and is replete with every comfort, down 
to the well-appointed billiard room. The heat up 
here at the present time is very great, the ther- 
mometer in the shade registering from 90 to 100 degs. 
The grass is perfectly white and the ground as hard as a 
Macad amized road . Water everywhere is very scarce 
and rain earnestly looked for. It is a great pity that 
Australia could not have a share of the rain which 
at home in Scotland we could so well spare. 
Beturning to Melbourne with the intention of proceed- 
ing to Tasmania, I find, on enquiry, that the dates of 
Bailings of the steamers trading to the island are most 
unsuitable, so iar as my arrangements are concerned, 
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and lam un willingly compelled to forego the pleasure 
of a visit to Van Diemans Land. The 8.8. ' Ghim- 
borazo/ by which I return to England, sails from 
Melbourne on the 22d inst., and as the colonial pro- 
ductions which I have been accumulating require, 
like my other luggage, some attention in the way of 
arranging and packing, I find my hands quite full 
One trunk is about all for which room can be found 
in your cabin aboard ship. Your spare luggage is 
placed in the luggage room, and to this jou have 
access once a week, whatever is not wanted on the 
voyage being put in the hold. The cabin trunk 
should contain clothing fit for all weathers, and 
anything not required on the voyage and going in 
the hold should be in tin-lined oases, hermetically 
soldered up, to prevent the contents being mildewed. 
All this requires forethought and arrangement, and 
as the date of departure draws near, farewell visits 
have to be paid, presents for home selected, &c., &o., 
and so the time slips rapidly away. 

Before leaving Australia let me make a few remarks 
as to the climate of the Colonies which I have 
visited, supplementing my own observations by 
information obtained from undoubted authority. 
Viotoria being usually regarded as the Antipodes of 
Great Britain, the seasons are thought to be eiaotly 
opposite. This is not, however, altogether correct, 
as the British and Viotorian climates differ widely, 
particularly in the degrees of heat and cold and the 
amount of rainfall, though as regards the duration of 
their seasons they have some affinity. January or 
the early part of February may be regarded as the 
hottest part of the Victorian year^ the thermometer 
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in some parts of the Colony frequently standing at 
noon in the shade at 100 to 108 degs. The ooldest 
month is July, the coldest reading during a period 
of six years being 29 degs., but it rarely falls below 
freezing point, and the mean temperature is 48 degs. 
With the exception of the hot north winds the 
climate is not uncongenial to the European 
constitution, while in cases of pulmonary disease it 
has, as in New South Wales, been found highly 
beneficial in prolonging life. The hot winds are not 
▼ery frequent, but when they do blow they are 
something dreadful,accoai'paoied as they are by clouds 
of blinding dust, occasionally dense enough to 
envelop CTerything as if in a fog, the atmosphere 
feeling much the same as it would be if one were 
standing in fifont of a baker's oven. They last from 
one to three days, and are succeeded by cool refresh- 
ing breezes from the south and south-west, the 
thermometer sometimes in less than an hour showing 
B difference of 40 degs. Spring commences 
about September; December to February are the 
summer months; March to May constitute the 
autumn season — perhaps the pleasantest part of the 
year. The climate of New South Wales is 
considered to be extremely salubrious from 
the large area of the Colony. That of Sydney 
has been compared to the climate of Naples, 
the difference being only five dej^rees of greater sum- 
mer heat and winter cold at Naples than at Port 
Jackson. Although tropical plants grow in Sydney 
Gardens, a five hours' journey by rail is sufficient to 
reach a climate where British fruits, flowers, &c., are 
cultivated with success. Summer extends from the 
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first of December to the end of February, and its 
mean heat is about 80 degs., bat this great heat 
is moderated along the coast by the sea breeze, 
which blows from morning till evening, when it is 
succeeded by the land breeze from the mountains. 
The spring months are September, October, and 
Noyember. At this time the nights are cold, but the 
days warm and pleasant. The three autumn months 
are March April and May. During the winter 
months of June, July, and August, the mornings 
and evenings are cold, becoming more severe on 
advancing into the interior, but at Sydney the ther- 
mometer is rarely below 40 degs. Summed up, it 
may be said that the climate of New South Wales 
approximates to that of Southern Europe, but so 
modified by the physical features of different parts 
that all varieties may be found, from the cold of 
Kiandra^ where frost, snow, and hail prevail for a 
considerable portion of the year, to the heat of the 
inland plains, where the thermometer sometimes 
reaches 140 degs. in the shade, and is for the greater 
part of the summer over 100 degs. The healthy 
character of the climate is shown by the fact that, 
excepting opthalmia, epidemic diseases are scarcely 
known. 

In South Australia the only really disagreeable 
portion of the year is during the three summer 
months of December, January, and February, when 
the sun attains great power, and hot winds from the 
interior greatly increase the natural heat of the sea- 
son. There is no epidemic disease ; intermittent 
fevers are, scarcely known, nor has any eruptive fever, 
excepting occasional soarletina and measles, yet 
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appeared. Speaking of eruptive fevers, something 
of a smallpox scare has been recently experienced in 
the Australian Colonies. Hitherto free from any 
visitation of this disease, a few cases occurring on 
board of ships arriving in the Colonies created quite 
B panic, and the most stringent quarantine regula- 
tions were (wisely enough) put in force. Be-vacci- 
nation, as a natural sequence, was all the rage, and 
I heard of one ingenious medico who kepi a young 
cow tethered inside his front railings to show that he 
used the lymph, direct from the cow. Josh Billings 
says that wooden nutmegs and lead steel pens are the 
result of too much genius. I wonder how he would 
characterise the captive coo business. 

March 22. — This morning embarked on board 
the Orient steamship ' Chimborazo,' bound for 
London, via the Suez Canal. She carries a full 
complement of passengers, every berth on board 
being taken. At this season of the year a great 
many colonists go to England, as they thus are 
landed in the old country at the beginning of sum- 
mer, and encounter weather more like that with 
which they are accustomed than if they landed in 
colder weather. Among the passengers we have Shaw's 
' All-England Eleven ' who have been playing cricket 
matches throughout the United States of America 
and Australian colonies, and are now homeward 
bound, and many of their sporting friends in 
Melbourne have come out into Hobson's Bay to see 
them off. The bell is rung, warning all for the 
shore to leave the ship. There are the usual painful 
scenes of leave-taking, and away shorewards steams 
the tender amid cheers and waving of handkerchiefs. 
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The friends of the oricketen remain, hoireyer, until 
our anchor is lifted, and we steam down the hay. In 
the rowing hoats in which they have come off to the 
ship they keep alongside, and as amongst them are some 
finely-trained voices, we are favoured with several 
very good chorus songs. At last the anchor is up, the 
screw revolves, ' Auld Langsyne ' is sung as the ship 
forges slowly ahead, and then follow ringing cheers 
from boats and ship as we part company. Down past 
Williamstown and the crowds of shipping at its pier 
we proceed slowly seawards, and soon the spires of 
the city of Melbourne are but dim objects in the 
ever-increasing distance, and bye-and-bye are beyond 
the reach of vision. A brilliant sun shines overhead, 
the waters of the bay are smooth as a mirror as we 
steam past Queenscliffe, and it is only when we have 
cleared Port Phillip Heads and are fairly out to sea 
that the slightest rolling motion is perceptible. As 
during the voyage out from home I was not troubled 
with sea-sickness even for a single hour I have come 
to the conclusion that I am not such a bad sailor as 
I expected to find myself, and consequently am rather 
indifferent as to whether the ship rolls or not, so 
long as her rolling is done in anything like modera- 
tion. 

March 24. — Arrived at Adelaide to-day at 
1 p.m., and as we do not sail again till to-morrow 
afternoon, I am off ashore to pay a last visit to 
Australian soil and say ' good-bye ' to friends who 
were my eompagnwM de voyage in the * Liguria,' and 
who are now settled in Adelaide. There is a nasty 
hot wind blowing, with any quantity of dust fiying 
about, and in consequence walking is very dis- 
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agreeable work, but for this class of weather South 
Australia is more notorious thaa any of the other 
colonies. Another of ' the Orient steamers, the 
'Sorata/ outward bound from London , came into 
the bay and anchored close to us shortly after our 
arrival. Her stay here will be yery short, as she sails 
again at 4 a.m. to-morrow for Melbourne. 

Saturday, March 25.— -At 5 p.m. to-day weighed 
anchor and steamed out to sea, the sky cloudy and 
overcast with a fresh breeze blowing. 

March 29.-^ince leaving Adelaide the weather 
has been very stormy, with strong winds and 
a heavy sea running ; but though the sky is still 
cloudy and sunless the sea is moderately calm. We 
are now in King George's Sound, and at a late hour 
this evening will round Gape Leeuwin, the extreme 
point of Western Australia. When fairly into the 
Indian Ocean, and away from the strong currents 
which sweep round the Australian coast, it is 
expected that we will make greater headway and 
have finer weather. On Monday, when the gale was 
at its height, a steerasfe passenger was thrown down 
and had his arm broken, and other casualties of a 
lesser character were far from being uncommon. 
The ' Ghimborazo ' is a ship of 8800 tons, but in 
point of speed, and, indeed, in many other respects, 
is very much inferior to the ' Liguria.' The average 
speed of the latter ship on the voyage outwards was 
fourteen knots an hour, but the ' Ghimborazo ' cannot 
average more than a little over eleven. On board 
the ' Ghimborazo ' there is one attempted improve- 
ment worthy of notice. Swan's system of electric 
lighting is in use in the saloons, but the light is far 
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from being fint-olass. Some of the lamps are much 
more brilliant than others, which are so dall as to 
render reading by them a matter of extreme difficulty. 
The fault lies, the chief engineer informs me, 
not so much with the system as with the 
engine in use to drive the dynamo-electrio 
machine being wanting in power for the purpose. 
It is intended to have the defect remedied when the 
ship reaches London, when I have no doubt the 
lighting arrangements will be as perfect as the Swan 
system can make them — a system which, by the way, 
has been attended with considerable success else where. 
Swan's discovery contributing in no small degree 
towards solving the problem of eleotrio light distri- 
bution. 

April 1. — Exactly a week ago we left our last port 
of oall (Adelaide), and are fairly out into the Indian 
Ooean in latitude 29*66 S. ; longtitude, 102*50 E. 
Sinoe getting clear away from the coast we have had 
very good weather, and to-day. although we have had 
rain for an hour or two, it has cleared off, and the 
sun is shining brilliantly, and the sea smooth. 
Deck games are now in full swing, and amongst 
others cricket is a favourite. To cricketers accustomed 
to the freedom of such large open spaces, as the King- 
holm Park at Dumfries, for instance, it will be barely 
conceivable that playing the game on a ship's quarter- 
deck is possible at all ; but I can assure them that in 
a way it can be and is productive of considerable 
amusement to onlookers as well as players. Canvas is 
placed round the bulwarks as high as the awnings to 
prevent the ball from going overboard. The ball is of 
seft rope yam, so that a blow from it would not be of 
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maoh oonseqnenoe. There is only one set of wiokets, 
set up on the deok on a wooden base, a spot to whieh 
the runs must be made beingarranged. These particu- 
lars will give some idea of how shipboard cricket is 
played ; but the struggles of a running batsman on 
the deck of a rolling ship must be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated, particularly when in the 
game, as was the case yesterday, an All-England 
Eleven and an equal number of Amateurs were 
engaged. It was a case of roaring laughter from 
beginning to end. 

Sundaif, April 2.— Our second Sunday at sea, and 
yet it seems but as yesterday that we were preparing 
to leave the shores of Australia, and the * Chimborazo ' 
quietly at anchor in Hobson's Bay. Since then, 
howeyer, three thousand miles have been traTcrsed, 
and the never-ceasing screw, with its untiring, 
monotonous throb, is by day and night ever urging us 
onwards on our homeward way. Back to home, with 
all its cherished associations and sunny memories—* 
back to home, where, though sorrow's darkness has 
penetrated, love has ever reigned supreme— back to 
home, quitted in sadness, to be, God willing, re- 
entered in joy— are thoughts which crowd upon the 
heart, and make the blood bound faster through the 
veins. The usual muster of the ship's officers and 
crew on the quarter-deck over, divine service was 
conducted by one of the reverend gentlemen, of 
whom we have four on board as passengers. 

April 3. — This morning at eight o'clock, the ship 
was stopped for the purpose of committing to the 
deep the mortal remains of a girl eight years of age, 
the daughter of French parents, steerage passengers 
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on board, for whom much sympathy is felt under the 
sorrowf al oircumstances. The spectacle of a burial 
at sea is a peculiarly sad one. It is to us a source of 
melancholy satisfaction to visit from time to time 
the graves of our departed dead, and linger awhile 
by their last resting places, and feel that their dust 
is ^et within our keeping ; but even this consolation 
is denied to those who are by circumstances compelled 
to consign their loved and lost to the fathomless 
depths of the weary ocean — there to rest till the sea 
shall give up its dead. 

April 6.— Weather fine, with a deliciously cool 
breeze, which it is hoped may continue, as we are 
now in the tropics. The line of the tropic of 
Capricorn was crossed two days ago, and since then 
we have had fair winds, having got into the south- 
east trades. In the saloon the thermometer stands 
at 82 degs., with all the skylights, &o., open to admit 
the cool air ; but this is nothing to what may be 
expected in the way of heat before we are out of the 
Bed Sea and Suez Canal. Overhead above each row 
of chairs in the saloon are punkahs kept in motion 
by steam power. These punkahs, it may be ex- 
plained, are sheets of thin canvas stretched on light 
frames attached to shafts connected with the engine, 
by which they are kept constantly in motion in a 
backward and forward direction. Seated underneath 
you are fanned by the cool current thus created, 
and very agreeable it is in hot weather. Last night 
the second saloon passengers gave a concert, to which 
we were invited. It proved a perfect success, the 
whole performance being much above amateur aver- 
age. During the afternoon we passed a ship about 
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fifteen miles off, steering in the direction of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and apparently homeward bound 
from the China Seas. 

Good Friday^ April 7. — This morning at 
eight o'clock the slow tolling of the ship's bell 
announced that another burial at sea was about to 
take place. Another of the steerage passengers, an 
elderly married woman, died last night about nine 
o'clock. Her husband, who is on board, objected to 
the English burial 8erTice,he being a Boman Catholic. 
It being one of the company's regulations the point 
was, however. Insisted upon, and the service duly 
read by one of the clergymen on board. The body, 
sewn up in canvas and weighted at the feet, wa» 
placed on a grating and covered with the Union 
Jack. Borne on the shoulders of eight seamen to 
the opened gangway amidships it was there laid 
awhile, whilst the service was proceeded with, and as 
the chaplain uttered the words, 'We commit her 
body to the deep,' the grating was lifted up, the 
body slid forward over the side, and with a plunge 
disappeared for ever from the sight. The remainder 
of the service concluded, those present dispersed, 
and in a few minutes there was nothing to indicate 
that the ship carried one soul less. IMvine service 
was held during the forenoon, and the day 
is being observed almost as strictly as any Sabbath. 
The south-east trade-wind having failed us, the 
sails have been furled, and the absence of the 
breeze causes the increasing tropical heat to be 
more felt. We are steaming ahead very slowly, and 
occasionally almost come to a standstill to allow the 
steam to accumulate in the ship's boilers. The 
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offioialB on board attribute the difficalty of keeping 
ap steam to the defective heating power of the 
oolonial ooal. The speed of the ' Ghimborazo ' 
under the most fayourable oonditions, however, 
is very little over eleven knots an hour ; and 
when it is considered that ships of the ' Liguria ' 
olass average fourteen knots, and some of the 
Atlantic liners seventeen, it will be seen how 
far behind the times she is; and if the Orient 
Company means to try and cope successfully with 
their great rivals, the Peninsular and Oriental, they 
will require to replace some of their slow boats with 
others of greater speed. The quality of the 
food on board this ship is much complained 
of, the supply of ice (a necessary article in 
tropical climates) very meagre, and in some of the 
sleeping cabins the accommodation is very limited. 
Fancy four people being obliged to sleep in 
an apartment about seven feet square, and 
find room in it besides for their necessary 
luggage, and some idea may be formed of the 
comfort likely to be enjoyed, and it can be easily 
imagined that when the occupants retire for the 
night there is a good deal of hanging their clothes on 
the floor, 

April 8. — Fourteen days to-day since leaving 
Adelaide, and at our present rate of speed it looks as 
if it would almost be fourteen days more before we 
are clear of the Indian Ocean. Tip to noon yesterday 
the distance traversed during the 24 hours was only 
253 miles, and to-day it promises to be even less. 
The heat increases daily ; this morning at 8 o'clock 
it was 80 degs. in the shade, and the temperature of 
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a freshly drawn bucket of tea water 84 degs. Of 
eourse by mid-day the heat will be very much 
increased. 

April 10.— About 7 degs. south of the Equator 
in longitude lies a group of islands called the Ghagos 
Archipelago, and the most southern of the group is 
Diego Garcia, where it is proposed to establish a coal- 
ing station for the steamers of the Orient Line* 
With this object in view a representative of the 
company was left there by the s.s. 'John Elder' 
about a month ago on her outward voyage to 
Australia, and the ' Chimborazo ' was directed to call 
and pick hio^i up on the voyage homeward. The 
island was sighted at 4 p.m. yesterday, and we were 
alongside it at a distance of seven or eight miles 
shortly after 6 p.m. I^ising only a short distance 
above sea-level, it is of a horse shoe shape, the bay 
affording ezoellent anchorage for ships of any si«e. 
Covered with trees (over which the cecoa-nut palm 
towers conspicuously), the variously-tinted foliage is 
very refreshing to eyes which for a long time have 
gazed on nothing but sea and sky, and there is a 
longing desire to land, which will not, however, be 
gratified, as we only remain long enough to com- 
municate with the shore. Signal guns were fired 
until darkness set in, after which blue lights were 
burned, but no boat came off from the shore, although 
lights were several times seen. The ship, for the 
sake of safety, then stood out to sea for the night, 
returning towards the island at daylight, but as 
several reefs over which the surf was breaking were 
visible running outwards, a wide berth was given to 
them ; but a boat with the chief and fourth officers 
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and four seamen was d68][>atohed shore wards. From 
one of the smaller islands a steam launch, with a 
boat in tow was seen to emerge about 8 a.m. This 
our boat made for, and was likewise taken in toW, 
and in an hour's time the whole were alongside. The 
launch belongs to the company, haTing been brought 
out in the ' John Elder ' along with their repre- 
sentative ; and the boat in tow proved to be loaded 
with ooooa nuts, lemons, and bananas, and the whole 
(eicept the lemons, of which there is already a 
sufficient stock on board) were purchased and 
taken aboard. The native boatmen, tall, athletic- 
looking blacks, with short, woolly hair, were all 
dressed alike in blue dongaree trousers, white jackets, 
and white straw hats. Learning that the gentleman 
whom we had called to receive had gone home in the 
S.S. ' Potosi,' which passed here a fortnight previ- 
ously, there was nothing to detain us further, and 
by 10.80 a.m. we were again under weigh steaming 
ahead at full speed. Whilst lying to off Diego 
Garcia some interest was excited by the appearance 
of a large shark under the stem of the ship, where 
he kept swimming about for some time, his move- 
ments, owing to the clearness of the water, being 
perceptible even to a considerable depth. He 
appeared to be about eight feet long, and not at all 
beautiful, A hook baited with a piece of pork was 
temptingly placed in his way, but he only came and 
looked at it and passed on, and after the first revolu- 
tion of the screw was seen no more. 

April 11. — Heavy rain, accompanied by squalls, 
came on about 2 p.m. and continued during the 
remainder of the day. In the afternoon passed a 
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barque steering N.E., in the direotion of Ceylon, but 
the weather was so thick that we were unable to make 
any signals, although we were near enough to have 
done so had the weather been dear. 

April 13. — Yesterday the weather was fine, but 
showery, and this morning the rain came down 
heavily until after eight o'clock, when it cleared up. 
Both wind and sea are dead ahead, so our progress is 
"^erj slow. During the twenty-four hours preceding 
noon yesterday the ship only went 242 miles, and 
to-day, with a stronger head sea, she will do even 
less. The Equator was crossed last night about 12 
o'clock. There is a general outcry on board at the 
want of ice, not an ounce of which is procurable — a 
very serious deprivation in the tropics. Without 
ice the water is perfectly luke-warm, and almost 
undrinkable. The excuse given is that the machine 
for making the ice has turned out useless for the 
purpose ; but the passengers regard this as a most 
unsatisfactory explanation, and are asking incon- 
venient questions as to whether or not its fault was 
known before the ship left Australia. 

Sunday, April 16. — So far as the food supply is 
concerned matters are getting worse daily. Meat 
has been sent to table in an offensively tainted 
condition, the dissatisfaction is almost universal, and 
very freely expressed. It is now pretty clear that 
the refrigerating apparatus is a complete failure, and 
as well as failing to make ice it has failed in keeping 
fresh the meat supply, and last night after the 
passengers had retired the hatches were opened, and 
the whole remaining stock of animal food in the 
refrigerator in an advanced state of decomposition put 
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over the ship's eide. Fortunately we are within a 
week's sail of Suez, where fresh supplies are said to 
be obtainable, and in the meantime the few 
live sheep and supplj of tinned meats, &c., 
on board will be available, so that at least 
we won't starve. Divine service was, as usual, 
oonducted this morning on the quarter-deck aooord- 
ing to the English form, and in the second saloon 
according to the form of the Presbjterian Church. 
Between the two Episcopal clergymen aboard there 
is exhibited a feeling of jealous hatred, which is not 
calculated to elevate either themselves or their 
profession in the estimation of others. 

April 17. — This morning early we sighted the 
Coast of Africa, and by breakfast time were right 
abreast of Cape Gardefui,an^ pretty close into the land, 
which presents a most uninviting appearance. 
Bleak rocks and barren sand, without the slightest 
trace of vegetation visible, it is, despite of this, 
inhabited. It was here that the s.s. ' Gkironne,' of 
the Orient Line, went ashore a few years ago, but 
succeeded in getting off again. Her chief officer 
on that voyage was Mr Buthven, now commander 
of the ' Chimborazo,' and amongst the passen- 
gers was Mr Peter Blackley, of Castle-Douglas. 
We passed at some little distance a native 
fishing-boat making seawards. She was simply 
drifting, there being scarcely as much wind as 
would fill her large three-cornered sail, whilst the 
sea was like the polished surface of a mirror. The 
ship passed right through a shoal of porpoises leap- 
ing in all directions — in fact, for a couple of miles 
the sea was alive with them, and a shark with his top 
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fin oat of the water pasBed close to the ship's side. 
At 10 a.m. passed a steamer hugging the shore, and 
evidently bound down the East African coast. She 
was without awnings, and apparently a cargo boat. 
Scarcely was she out of sight when another steamer 
was obseryed. She passed within 400 yards of us, 
and proved to be the * Oulf of Panama/ one of the 
boats of the 'Gulf Line/ outward bound for 
Australia. 

April IS.— We cleared the Indian Ocean on round- 
ing Cape Gardefui, and are now in the Oulf of Aden, 
and expect to enter the Bed Sea by the Straits of 
Babelmandeb in the course of to-morrow morning. 
There has been very little wind since entering the 
Gulf, conseqinently the heat has been more felt. 

April 19. — At 8 a.m. made the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb at the entrance to the Bed Sea. These 
Straits are very narrow, at one part being not more 
than a mile across, so that the most careful naviga- 
tion is required, more particularly at night ; indeed 
this almost holds good so far as the whole of the Bed 
Sea is concerned, from the great number of islands 
in it. As an evidence of this, we passed an island 
this forenoon on which we saw the wrecks of two 
steamers. The first was that of a large four- 
masted one called the ' Duke of Lancaster/ belong- 
ing to the ' Ducal Line,' trading between London 
and Calcutta, and which went ashore about two years 
ago ; the other being a smaller steamer, called the 
' Penguin/ wrecked some time before the other. A 
more desolate or uninviting place to be oast away 
upon could not be imagined, as the island (Jubei 
Zukna), as well as the adjoining Hannish group, is 
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merelj a seriea of voloanio Qpheavals, withoat a patoh 
<^ vegetation from Be« to Bummit. Passed two 
steamers during the forenoon, bat both at too great 
a diitanoe to make out what thej were. A fair wind 
sinoe entering the Sod Sea has served the doable 
purpose of aooelerating the ship's speed jand making 
the heat endurable. 

Jpril 21.— Weather beautifully ine, warm with 
a nioe breese, and the sea perfectly oalm. At 8 a.m. 
were right abreast of the direction in whioh the 
Arabian city of Meooa lies at some distance inland, 
but though in such dose proximity we were irrelig- 
ious enough not even to hint at making a pilgrim* 
age thereto. 

April 22.~Prooeeding up the Bed Sea, all were 
on the outlook to catoh even % passing view of Mount 
Sinai, but to our intense disappointment an over- 
banging base rendered this impossible. Between 
200 and 300 miles off Sues we passed two peouliar 
looking islands called ' The Brothers,' and from their 
similarity in appearance they certainly have consid- 
erable claim to the designation. Bising out of the 
sea, but to an inconsiderable height, their sides are 
perpendioularly sheer, and their tops as perfectly 
level over their whole area. They lie right in the 
track of vessels, and on one of them is a sort of 
beacon. Approaching the upper end of the Bed 
Sea, passed the part at which the Jews ars wid U 
have ero9aed in meh a mir^eiUoua feukion after 
' requisitioning ' the valuables of the Egyptians. A 
numerously-signed protest and complaint against the 
manner in whioh the table has been supplied during 
the voyage was to-day lodged with the Captain, and 
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a oopy thereof resenred for traosmissioQ to the 
Direotors of the Orient Steam Navigation Company. 
April 2S, — Arriyed at Saez yesterday afternoon, 
and found a large number of steamers waiting to get 
through the Canal, whioh was only cleared this 
morning after haying been blocked four days 
by a steamer getting aground. No ship is 
allowed to enter until a pilot is put on board, 
and this we are informed will not be done before to- 
morrow. The Egyptian town of Suez, as seen from 
the sea, does not present a very striking appearanoe, ' 
but certainly one is scarcely prepared for the wretched 
streets and miserable tumble-down ancient buildings 
or rookeries of which the place is made up. The in- 
habitants are a mixed lot of Egyptians and Arabs, 
with a sprinkling of Europeans. On landing we 
were at once surrounded by a yelling, gesticulating 
crowd of men and boys with donkeys and mules, 
with names such as ' Mrs Langtry,' ' Dr Eennealy,' 
'Boger Tichbome," Bismarck,' 'Graham Berry,' 
'Gladstone,' 'Ned Kelly,' &c., &o. There is 
almost no getting quit of them ; they persist in 
following you through the narrow tumble-down 
streets, dinning in your ears the praises of their 
'fiery untamed' Jerusalem steeds. It was night 
when a body of us set out on our perambulation of 
the town, which is dimly lighted by oil lamps at wide 
intervals. So long as a number of white people keep 
together there is nothing to fear, but let a single 
individual venture by himself at night and he stands 
a pretty good chance of being, in Colonial language, 
' stuck up ' — that is, robbed, nor would they (we 
were told by an English resident) hesitate about 
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slipping a knife into him if he resisted their kind 
attentions in the way of relieving him of any farther 
care of his valuables. I am quite prepared to believa 
it, for a more outthroat-looking set of rasoals it would 
be difficult to find. There are no shops worth look- 
ing at, and the oaf^, as they are pleased to oall them, 
villainous looking holes as seen from the street, for 
of course we kept outside of them. We had a look 
in at a place where a number of Dervishes were at 
their devotions. In one comer was the dead body 
of one of their number, and the others were holding 
over it a religious service of some kind. They threw 
themselves down on their hands, bending their faces 
dose to the floor, then all would spring up together, 
uttering dismal bowlings, twisting their bodies in all 
directions, and so on. Of course to us it all looked 
very ridiculous, but whatever may be said of its 
absurdity there could be no doubt as to the earnest- 
ness of those engaged in it. Everything procurable 
in the way of fresh meat and provisions has been 
secured for the ship, so our troubles in this direction 
are practically at an end. 

April 24.^— Got under weigh early this morning, 
and proceeded to enter the Canal at slow speed, but 
only got as far as the first station, about five 
miles from Suez, when we were obliged to 
moor, drawing well into the side, to allow a 
number of steamers going in the opposite direction 
to pass. Three steamers going the same way 
as ourselves are anchored close astern. No sooner 
was the ship at a standstill than the irrepressible 
Arabs with their donkeys were alongside and 
speedily patronised. Two passengers went shooting 
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in an adjoining marsh, and bagged a heron and a 
jackal. 

April 26, — During yesterday and this morning 
twenty-eight steamers passed outwards. Left our 
moorings about 9 a.m., and proceeded up the Canal. 
Except when going through the lakes, when full 
speed may be put on, no ship is allowed to travel at 
a greater rate than six miles an hour, but we have 
not managed to do even this, owing to the slow 
movements of a lubberly Dutch steamer ahead of us. 
After keeping us back the whole day she at last 
stopped us altogether by going aground about 
4.80 p.m. Of course there was nothing for it but to 
tie up for the night, and we were at once boarded by 
Egyptian traders and mosquitoes, all of them blood- 
suckers in their way. 

April 26. — The * Dutchman ' was got off last night, 
and this enabled us to get under way this morning 
at daylight. Twenty-three and a half miles from 
Port Said the main track between Egypt and Arabia 
crosses the Canal at a village called Eantara, at which 
there is a large flat-bottomed ferry-boat similar to 
that which used to ply across the Dee at Kirkcud- 
bright, or that which still crosses the Een at Boat-o'- 
Bhone. This ferry is on the route traversed by the 
pilgrims on their journey to Mecca, and as we passed 
there was a large train of loaded camels waiting to 
cross. Beached Fort Said at the Mediterranean end 
of the Canal a little before 1 p.m., and at once com- 
menced te take in a supply of coal. It is carried 
from the barges alongside in baskets borne on the 
shoulders of black fellows swarming along the planks 
leading to and from the vessel in an endless stream. 
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The noise and dirt is something awful, and all gladly 
avail themseWes of the opportunity of avoiding both 
bj going ashore for a few hours. The town of Port 
Said in appearance presents nothing remarkable. 
Awanting in these antique oharacteristics which 
Suez so abundantly possesses, it is also awanting in 
much of the wretchedness and squalor of that ancient 
city. In the French portion the streets are, though 
somewhat narrow, moderately well kept, but good 
shops are scarce. The native quarter of the town is, 
as might be expected, rather dirty, and, to put it 
mildly, undesirable as a location. Of the Suez Canal 
itself it is unnecessary to say much by way of 
description. It is simply a big ditch, here and there 
in its ninety mile course losing itself in lakes whieh 
occur naturally. Throughout its entire length from 
Suez to Port Said it runs through a sandy desert 
wheresoarcelya speck of vegetation is to be seen, except 
at the various stations and immediately around the 
Khedive's Palace at Xsmalia. The British war-ship 
'Monarch' came in from the Mediterranean and 
anchored alongside us as we lay at Port Said. She 
is a magnificent-looking ship, and in the event of 
war would, there is little doubt, prove a formidable 
engine of destruction. 

April 27.— Left Port Said last night at eight, and 
to-day there is nothing visible but sea and sky as we 
forge ahead on our homeward way over the blue waves 
of the Mediterranean. 

Ma$f 1. — Passed south of the Island of Crete on 
the 29th ultimo, near enough to observe the snow- 
dad summits of the mountains peeping through the 
olouds. Then and since, the weather has continued 
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oold, and to-day there is a sharp north wind blowing 
down the Adriatic. Approaching the Straits of 
Messina, Mount Etna, towering ten thousand feet 
above sea level, is visible from a considerable 
distance, and except around the crater the top is 
covered with snow. The Straits of Messina narrow 
gradually as we sail northward, and hourly become 
more and more interesting. Bising somewhat 
abruptly from the sea, the shores of Italy on the 
right and Sicily on the left present to the eye some 
features of extraordinary beauty. The quaint 
Italian town of Iteggio, near which Garibaldi was 
wounded and taken prisoner by the Italian troops in 
1862, nestles cosily amongst the vines, lemon, and 
olive trees, which, extending backwards up the 
terraced slopes of the mountain sides, olpthe them 
with ever varying tints of green, interrupted here 
and there by water courses, now dry, but down 
which at times the floods dash with relentless fury. 
Across the Straits, but further northwards, and 
nearer their neck, the pretty Sicilian town of 
Messina stretches for some distance along the shore 
at the base of a mountain, the slopes of which, like 
those on the Italian side, are covered with cultivated 
terraces, where are grown grapes, olives, oranges, 
lemons, &o. Sailing outwards between Scylla and 

Charybdis of ancient fame, where 

Scylla wept, 
And chid her barldiig waves into attention. 
And fell Charybdis mormor'd soft applause, 

we regain the open sea and steer northwards towards 

Naples: 

Matf 2.— Early this morning arrived at Naples, 

anchoring in the Bay dose to the shore. On coming 
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on deck and looking arouDd one oould not help 
being struck with the sarpassing grandeur and 
loveliness of the scene meeting the yiew on every 
side, although in mj opinion far from equalling in 
beauty or magibifioence the charming harbour of 
Sydney. Tl|^ Bay of Naples is separated from the 
open sea by the Islands of Procida and Isohia 
towards the north, and Capri towards the south. 
The S.B. side of the Bay is formed by a spur of the 
the Appenines, 6000 feet in height, whilst the other 
sides of the Bay are bounded by the Campanian Plain; 
and in the middle of the Plain rises Mount Yesuvius 
The city of Naples (or Napoli, as it is called by the 
Italians themselves), is the most populous in Italy 
(500,000). It lies at the base and on the slopes of 
several slight hills, rising from the sea in amphi- 
theatre-like form, and may be said to occupy one of 
the most beautiful situations in the world ; but it is 
impossible to see it without experiencing a feeling of 
intense disappointment. Possessing very few 
handsome buildings, its streets are dingy and narrow, 
and the houses, high, narrow, and flat-roofed, cannot 
be said to be attractive. Added to these, there are 
other minor elements combining to render it 
distasteful. You cannot walk along without being 
constantly importuned by beggars, street vendors, 
guides, &o., which the lazy-looking policemen seem 
to consider it no part of their duty to prevent. A 
short period of training under Chief-Constables 
Jones, Davidson, or Malcolm, would be of incalcul- 
able benefit to a Neapolitan policeman. Palazzo 
Beale, or Boyal Palace, being open to visitors, I took 
the opportunity of going through it, but find 
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it utterly impossible to desoribe the grandeur of 
its interior. Its Throne Boom, gorgeously 
finished in crimson velvet and gold embroidery; 
its magnificent suites of apartments, with costly far- 
nishings, and valuable paintings and other works of 
art ; its frescoes and tapestries ; its magnificent grand 
staircase, constructed entirely of white marble, 
adorned with reliefs and statues, simply defy descrip- 
tion. No one visiting Naples should think of 
omitting the inspection of the ruins of Pompeii. 
You can either proceed there by railway from 
Naples, or take a carriage and go by road. 
Preferring the latter mode of conveyance, and 
accompanied by a guide, a small party of us 
drove out, but found the road outside the city very 
dusty and disagreeable. Before leaving the city our 
way lay through a long line of streets, narrow, dirty, 
and as wretched looking as the Ganongate or Cow- 
gate of Edinburgh ; and here the maccaroni makers 
' most do congregate.' Along the sides of the streets, 
hung over light bamboo frames, drying in the sun, 
there it may be seen suspended like rows of candles in 
a tallow chandler's manufactory. The sight of its pro- 
duction amid such scenes of filth and squalor is sufficient 
justification for the registration of a mental vow 
never again to touch maccaroni. Fairly outside the 
city an excellent view of Mount Vesuvius is obtained. 
The lower part of the mountain is covered with vine- 
yards, and studded with the dwellings of those 
engaged in grape cultivation ; but towards the top 
there is of course nothing in the shape of vegetation. 
Formerly the steep ascent of the cone required 
to be performed on foot, but now this part 
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is ascended by a wire rope railway constructed 
about two years ago, the gradient of which we are 
told varies from 43 to 63 in the 100. We get a 
good view of the railway running up the side, 
and seemingly to the very top of the cone, from 
which white smoke is issuing in dense volume. Of 
course, as everyone is aware, the ancient cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were destroyed by an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, still the following 
account (from ' Baedeker's Southern Italy ') of the 
destruction of the latter, and particulars of what has 
been and is still being done in the way of excavation 
from the superincumbent covering of eighteen 
centuries, may not be devoid of interest : — * In 83 
A.D. a fearful earthquake occurred, evidencing the 
re-awakened activity of Vesuvius, which had been 
quiescent for centuries. A. great part of Pompeii, 
its temples, colonades, theatres, and private dwellings 
were destroyed on that occasion. This disaster 
afforded the inhabitants an opportunity of re^reoting 
their town in a style more conformable to the 
improved architecture of imperial Some, and it 
accounts for the comparatively modern, and often 
unfinished, character of the buildings. The new 
town had not long been completed, although it had 
been restored in a remarkably short period with the aid 
afforded by private liberality, when it was overtaken 
by the final catastrophe of 24th Augt., 79 a.d. The 
finrtpremonitory symptom was a dense shower of ashes, 
a stratum of which covered the town toa depth of about 
three feet, allowing the inhabitants time to escape. 
Many of them, however, returned ; some, doubtless, 
to rescue their valuables, others paralysed with fear 
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and uncertain what oonne to pursue. In the years 
1861-72 were found eighty-seven human skeletons, 
and those of three dogs and seven horses. The whole 
number of those who perished is estimated at 2000. 
The ashes were followed by a shower of red hot 
rapilli, or fragments of pumice stone of all sizes, whioh 
oovered the town to a depth of from 7 to 8 feet, and 
was succeeded by fresh showers of ashes, and again 
of rapilli. The present superincumbent mass is 
about 20 ft. in depth. Fart of this was formed by 
subsequent eruptions, but the town had already been 
completely buried by the original catastrophe, and 
was entirely lost to view, though its name was long 
preserved by a small village which sprang up near 
its site. Extensive excavations, however, had been 
made in ancient times. Immediately after the 
calamity the survivors doubtless recovered as many 
valuables from their buried homes as they could, and 
in subsequent centuries the ruins were repeatedly 
ransacked for the marbles and precious stones used 
in the embellishment of the temples and other build- 
ings. We therefore now find the town in the 
condition in which it was consigned to oblivion some 
fifteen centuries ago as no longer containing anything 
of value. During the middle ages Pompeii was 
entirely unknown. In 1592 the architect Fontana 
constructed a subterranean water conduit in order to 
supply Torre del Arminziata from the Same, actu- 
ally intersecting the ruins, and to this day in use, 
yet no further investigations were then attempted. 
In 1748 the discovery of some statues and bronze 
utensils by a peasant attracted the attention of 
Charles III., who caused excavations to be made. 
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The amphitheatre, theatre, and other parts were then 
disinterred. The enthusaism oaused by the discovery 
has been the frequent theme of poetical and other 
effusions by Bulwer, Schiller, and other celebrated 
authors. 

What wonder this ? We ask the lymphid well 
O Earth of thee !— and from thy solemn womb 
What yield'st thou ? Is there life in the abyss ? 
Doth a new race beneath the lava dwell ? 
Returns the past awakening from the tomb? 

• • • • • • 

The earth, with faithful watch, has hoarded all. 

Under the Bourbons the excavations of Pompeii 
were continued in a very unsatisfactory' manner. 
Statues and valuables alone were extricated, whilst the 
ruins were either suffered to decay or covered up 
again. In the reign of Murat, however, we are 
indebted for the excavation of the Forum, the town 
walls, the street of tombs, and and many private 
houses. The political changes of 1860 have likewise 
exercised a beneficial effect. Under the able super- 
intendence of M. Piorelli, instead of the former 
predatory operations, a regular plan has been 
adopted, according to which the ruins are systemati- 
cally explored and carefully preserved, and highly 
satisfactory results thus obtained. The moveable 
objects found, as well as the more important frescoes, 
have been removed to the Museum at Naples, a very 
desirable course, as is obvious from the injury caused 
by exposure to those left behind. At Pompeii itself 
a museum and library have been instituted, a dwelling- 
house erected for students, supported by Govern- 
ment, and a railway constructed for removal of the 
debris. The workmen employed in the excavations 
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average eighty in number, but several hundreds are 
at times engaged. If the works continue to progress 
at the same rate as at present the complete excava- 
tion of the town, according to Eiorelli's calculations, 
will occupy seventy years more, and will cost about five 
million francs. A sum of from 30,000 to 40,000 francs is 
realised yearly by visitors for admission.' With the 
short time at our disposal it was of course impossible 
to make anything like a minute inspection, but 
sufficient was seen to enable us to form some esti- 
mate of the importance of Pompeii in the days of 
her prosperity. The Porum, with the contiguous 
temples and public buildings ; two theatres, with 
large colonnades; the amphitheatre, and a con- 
siderable number of shops and private dwellings, 
all bear silent yet indisputable testimony to 
her grandeur and importance as one of the 
ancient cities of the world. In the Museum we 
saw many interesting objects found amongst the 
ruins, including some of the bodies of those who 
perished. There they lie as in their death agony they 
fell eighteen hundred years ago, their distorted 
bodies showing how dreadful must have been their 
Bufferings. Returning again to Naples we pass on 
the dusty road numbers of vehicles of all descrip- 
tions, drawn by horses, mules, donkeys, and oxen. 
The Neapolitan draught cart is a narrow long-bodied 
concern, on very high wheels (drawn by one, two, or 
three of the animals aforenamed), and yoked in 
such a manner that the points of the tilted-up shafts 
are firmly secured to the saddle top by a strong 
backhand of leather, the saddle itself being ' fearfully 
and wonderfully made,' overlaid with polished brass. 
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surmounted by an upright brass rod bearing a 
couple of moveable weather-vane arrangements, 
which keep continually turning round. Pinishing 
up with a drive through the principal streets, the 
carriage and guide are dismissed at the landing 
stage, and we betake ourselves to the steam launch 
plying to the ' Ghimborazo.' On our way to the ship 
two ironclads, French and Italian, are passed, 
formidable looking monsters both of them. Before 
reaching the ship an accident occurred, attended, 
however, by no more serious results than the 
immersion of a couple of Italians, whose boat was 
run into by the launch in which we were. They 
were at once picked up by passing boats, and were 
seemingly nothing the worse of their ducking. At 
7 p.m. weighed anchor, and steamed out of the Bay. 
After nightfall the reflection of flre from the crater 
of Vesuvius become distinctly visible. Not 
continuous but flashing up at intervals, it would 
light up the summit for a few seconds, and then as 
quickly disappear. 

May 6.— We have encountered strong head winds 
since leaving Naples, the sea has been at times rather 
rough, and our progress in consequence slow. Two 
days ago we passed south of Sardinia within sight of 
the land, and the Atlas Mountains in Algeria were 
conspicuous on oar left. As Gibraltar is neared 
steamers and sailing vessels are met with in consider- 
able number. On going on deck to-day counted no 
less than twenty-three ships in sight, as well as 
native boats, which, with a large three-cornered sail 
on each of two masts, look like huge butterflies, 
particularly if the wind is astern of them. 
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May 7. — Passed the Straits of Gibraltar yesterday, 
olose eDoagh to the Book to get a good view of it and 
the town and harbour at the rear. The town of 
Geuta on the African Coast is held by the Spaniards, 
and, as seen from opposite Gibraltar, looks strongly 
fortified. I^ounding Gapede St. Yinoent about mid- 
day to-day our course was altered to almost due 
north. In the afternoon passed the entrance to the 
Port of Lisbon, and shortly afterwards Gape da 
Boca, with its convent and lighthouse. A little to 
the northward of Gape da Boca are the famous 
heights of Torres Yedras, where, during the 
Peninsular War, Wellington took up a position 
from whence no efforts of the French could dislodge 
him, his line of defences extending from the Tagus 
to the Atlantic. 

May 10.— A strong head wind, with a rolling sea, 
continued until we rounded Gape Finisterre yester* 
day ; and, strange to say, since entering the Bay of 
Biscay both wind and sea have gone down, and the 
weather is almost as good as anything we have had 
since leaving Australia. Let no one suppose that 
the Bay of Biscay is the scene of continual storm, 
although it bean such a bad reputation. Infrequent 
its lucid intervals may be, but at all events both on 
the outward and homeward voyages I have been 
fortunate enough to hit them ; and on the principle 
of giving even the Devil his due must say a good 
word for this much-abused estuary. And whilst on 
this subject let me say that I would rather re-encounter 
all the bad weather met with whilst traversing 
nearly thirty thousand miles of Atlantic, 
Southern Pacific, and Indian Oceans, and Bed and 
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Mediterranean Seas, than repeat a twelve hours' 
experience whioh I was fated to undergo in the 
English Channel in the autumn of 1878. Well do I 
remember on that oooasion leaving the shelter of the 
French coast on a wild and stormy night, attempting 
to make the passage between Dieppe and Newhaven ; 
and as well do I remember the miserable condition 
in whioh we returned to Dieppe the following day 
for shelter, after having been knocked about the 
Channel all night. On that fearful morning, off 
Cape Finisterre, down went a steamer with all hands, 
and a brig off Dover shared a similar fate, and but 
for the fact that a strong Clyde-built ship carried 
the writer and his friends this record might 
never have been written. At dusk on the 
8th met and passed a British war turret-ship. The 
hull was almost entirely submerged, and as she sped 
past in the fast-gath^ing darkness she looked like 
some huge sea monster come to the surface to breathe. 
If it were possible for Lord Nelson to revisit earth 
and look upon one of these modern naval monstrosities 
he would be able to see in it as much resemblance te 
one of his three deckers as a coal schooner bears to a 
thrashing mill. The voyage now drawing to a close, 
apart from the defective commisariat arrangements 
and other minor objectionable features in the 
management, has not been without its pleasant 
side, and I shall ever look back with pleasure to 
many happy hours spent in the society of some of 
my fellow passengers. We have a good many 
Colonists on board, who, taken as a whole, are in 
many respects inferior to the class of saloon passen- 
gers who made the outward trip. Colonial society 
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ifl sadly awanting in ^0910, and there is about it a 
sort of egotistical bumptiousness of a half Yankee 
oast, without the native cleverness charaoteristio of 
the latter. Excepting the two concerts given in the 
early part of the voyage we have had no entertain- 
ments whatever, and this is directly traceable to the 
unsociable character and false pride of some of the 
Colonial-bred lady passengers. Of the two concerts 
the second saloon performance was far away the best, 
the ladies especially singing beautifully ; in fact it 
was generally admitted that a better show of amateur 
talent it would be difficult to meet with. The 
Amusement Committee thinking that an entertain- 
ment given by the combined talent of first and second 
saloons would be a great success made arrangements 
accordingly, but through the jealous intervention of 
one or two female passengers in the first saloon, who 
objected forsooth to associate with second' class 
passengers even for a couple of hours, the 
Captain was induced to withhold his permis- 
sion for the second saloon people coming on 
the quarter-deck, and of course in the hot weather it 
was impossible to hold the concert anywhere else. 
The bad feeling thus created put a stop to any 
further attempt at an organised entertainment of 
any kind, which was a pity, seeing that on board there 
was any amount of talent, which only required to be 
developed. 

Mc^ 13. — Arrived in Plymouth Bay between 2 
and 3 a.m. on the 11th, and shortly after daylight 
the tender came alongside, the discharging into it 
of luggage belonging to passengers landing here 
commencing at once, and being of the number I was 
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speedily afoot looking after my belongings. By 
6.30 a.m. the tender was prepared to cast off, and as 
we steamed away from the ' Chimborazo/ which was 
crowded from stem to stern with those who had been 
our fellow passengers from the far-oflf land on the 
other side of the globe, loud and hearty cheers burst 
forth, breaking the quiet stillness of the early morn- 
ing. On landing, all the luggage was taken to the 
Custom House and examined, but this proved a very 
formal affair and was soon over. Railway officials 
attend the Custom House for the purpose of receiving 
li}ggage for transmission to all parts, which is a very 
convenient arrangement, as one is saved all further 
trouble in connection with it — no small relief. After 
breakfasting comfortably, tl^ere was ample time to 
catch the 8.30 a.m. Great Western Express, and we 
were soon speeding through the lovely scenery of 
Devonshire, which in the brightness of a delightful 
May morning looked inexpressibly charming. 
Travelling by way of Exeter, Bristol, Bath, and 
Beading, London was reached at 3 p.m. The follow- 
ing day was devoted to business purposes, and this 
morning I left St. Fancras at 10.30, arriving in 
Dumfries in the evening after an absence from it 
of five-and-a-half months, during which I have 
traversed nearly thirty thousand miles and gained 
many new and instructive experiences, butj after 
all, 

'Mid pleasures and palaces thoni^h we may roam, 
Be it ever so homUe, there's no place like home. 
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